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SPAIN. 
MADRID. 

By  Consul  Robertson  Honey. 

The  iNIadrid  consular  district  comprises  about  38.200  square  miles 
with  approximate!}^  3,333,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  city  is 
Madrid,  with  a  population  officially  estimated  at  about  624,000,  and 
with  an  area  of  25  square  miles. 

The  district,  speaking  generally,  is  agricultural,  but  it  produces 
no  more  than  it  consumes.  In  Madrid,  garden  produce  is  delivered 
from  the  countryside  by  mule  and  donkey  cart  at  the  two  markets 
known  as  La  Cebada  and  Los  Mostenses.  A  considerable  quantity 
is  also  peddled  through  the  streets.  Madrid  is  about  2,100  feet  above 
sea  level,  is  hilly  and  has  an  uneven  climate,  although  the  ther- 
mometer rarely  registers  much  below  the  freezing  point. 

Buildings  and  Public  Improvements. 

The  past  yeav  has  been  noteworthy  for  the  increased  number  of 
apartment  houses  erected.  It  is  thought  that  the  number  of  these 
new  buildiugs  will  exceed  the  demand,  especially  in  view  of  the  higher 
rents  asked  for  the  new  properties.  Buihling  activity,  hoAvever,  is 
less  noticeable  at  the  time  of  writing  (March,  1910).  A  new  modern 
first-class  hotel  was  completed  a  short  time  ago.  Two  new  theaters 
have  been  constructed  and  two  new  clubhouses  will  shortly  be  ready 
for  occupanc}".  The  post-office  building  has  been  completed,  so  far 
as  the  exterior  is  concerned,  and  work  on  the  interior  is  progressing. 
American  manufacturers  were  given  an  opportunity'  to  bid  on 
certain  accessories,  such  as  glass  flooring,  interior  telephones,  elec- 
tric clocks,  elevators,  and  other  equipment  for  a  building  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  architects,  is  the  largest  building  of  its  kind  in 
Europe.  It  covers  over  129,000  square  feet  and  is  five  stories  in 
height. 

Eepaving  and  regrading  of  streets  has  been  in  progress  to  a  large 
extent,  the  total  appropriation  for  the  purpose  being  about  $8,000,000. 
Bituminous  asphalt  is  being  extensively  used. 

The  contemplated  municipal  abattoir  should  be  completed  Avithin 
the  year;  including  the  various  pens  and  sheds  for  the  stock  to  be 
slaughtered,  it  will  cover  an  area  of  over  50  acres.  Some  of  the 
buildings  have  been  completed  and  work  is  progressing.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  an  American  firm  submitted  j^lans  and  a  bid  on 
the  refrigerating  plant  in  connection  therewith,  but  the  award  Avas 
not  made  known  at  the  time  of  writing  (March,  191G).  Other  im- 
portant public  improvements  are  contemplated  and  American  firms 
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have  been  notified  that  the  cit}^  has  permitted  tliem  to  bid  on  supply- 
ing various  articles  for  use  in  connection  Ts-ith  street  cleaning;  such 
as  rubber  hose,  Avatering  carts  and  automobiles,  refuse  gatherers, 
refuse  cans,  etc. 

Official  announcement  has  been  made,  also,  that  during  the  present 
year  there  will  be  constructed  three  Government  buildings:  one  for 
the  Ministry  of  Marine,  another  for  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; and  the  third  for  the  Ministry  of  Treasury.  Foreigners  are 
permitted  to  bid  on  their  construction,  but  their  bids  may  not  be 
accepted  unless  the  same  are  10  per  cent  below  those  of  Spanish 
competitors. 

other  Building  Projects. 

The  Supreme  Court  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
past  year  and  will  be  rebuilt.  The  Comedy  Theater  was  also  burned 
and  has  been  rebuilt.  All  new  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  along 
the  most  modern  lines  with  elevators,  plumbing,  lighting,  heating, 
etc.  In  connection  with  this  construction  work,  there  will  probably 
be  an  opportunity  for  American  exporters  to  bid  on  furnishing  bath 
tubs,  heating  apparatus,  and  other  equipment  and  fixtures  for  the 
new  edifices. 

Work  on  the  new  sewerage  system  continues,  the  appropriation  for 
which  amounts  to  about  $3,000,000  and,  with  the  sum  already  ex- 
pended, should  insure  good  results.  Extensive  experiments  are  being 
made  at  the  disposal  plant  with  reference  to  obtaining  material, 
mainly  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

New  trolley  lines  are  being  planned  and  American  bids  on  rolling 
stock  equipment  and  the  construction  of  the  road  itself  have  been 
asked  for.  The  city  has  about  55  miles  of  double  track.  Two  gauges 
are  used — 1.45  meters  and  1  meter  (meter=3.28  feet). 

During  the  past  3^ear  several  large  factories  were  erected  in 
Madrid.  Toilet  soaps  constitute  the  product  of  two  of  these  and  one 
also  produces  perfumes  on  a  considerable  scale ;  it  has  already  begun 
to  export  to  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  to  South  America. 
Two  factories  for  making  electric-light  bulbs  have  also  been  finished 
and  are  in  operation.  It  is  understood  that  the  material  used  in  this 
latter  industry  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Light,  Heat,  and  Power  Plants. 

Both  gas  and  electricity  are  used  in  Madrid.  Electricit}'  is  sup- 
plied by  the  hydro-electric  plant  at  Cuenca,  about  120  miles  from 
Madrid;  it  is  owned  by  a  private  corporation. 

The  gas  plant  in  Madrid  is  owned  by  the  city,  but  is  leased  to  a 
Spanish  corporation.  The  company  does  the  largest  portion  of  the 
lighting  of  the  streets  of  Madrid  and,  for  this  purpose,  supplies  gas 
at  18  centimos  per  cubic  meter  (between  3.7  and  3.8  cents  per  cubic 
yard).  This  supply  is  exempt  from  the  tax  of  22.1  per  cent  which 
IS  chai'gcable  against  other  consumers,  5.1  per  cent  of  which  is  paid  to 
the  cii'y  of  Madrid  and  17  per  cent  to  the  national  government.  A 
consi(?erable  number  of  houses  are  piped  for  gas  heating  and  cooking 
purposes.  The  total  number  of  gas  lights  in  Madrid  is  about  15,000. 
In  the  suburbs  the  city  government  has  established  about  700  oil 
lights.  The  company  recently  began  negotiations,  through  the 
consulate,  for  American  water  heaters,  gas  stoves,  etc. 
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Transportation  Facilities  and  Trade  Conditions. 

Transportation  facilities  between  this  district  and  the  United 
States  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  American  exporters  are  only  able 
to  make  shipments  at  irregidar  intervals  and  with  higfh  freight 
rates. 

Supplies  and  stocks  are  low,  and  few  American  representatives  are 
being  sent  to  Spain  to  personally  look  over  the  commercial  situation. 

To  further  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  this 
district,  there  should  be  a  branch  of  some  American  banking  institi;- 
tion  in  Madrid  or  elsewhere  in  Spain.  Fluctuating  values  of  -.'onti- 
nental  currency  as  compared  with  the  dollar  render  it  advisable  to 
have  a  rate  direct  on  dollars  into  pesetas  and  vice  versa. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  exports  from  jMadrid  to  the  United  States  in  1015 
exceeded  that  of  all  past  years.  The  increase  was  in  wool,  goatskins, 
and  licorice  root.  Following  is  a  statement  showing  values  of  the 
declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  and 
possessions  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1915,  in  comparison 
"with  the  preceding  year : 


Articles. 


TO  THE  r^^TED  STATES. 


Antiquities 

Books 

0  aiiie 

Household  eliects.. 

Jewelry 

Laces 

Licorice  root...... 

Manure,  dog 

Mineral  water  „ . .. 

Painting  oil 

Piano 

Soap,  castile 

Skins,  goat 

Waste,  cotton . . .  .. 

Wool,  gray 

All  other  articles... 


Total. 


1914 


$25, 846 
2,962 


1,206 


1,184 

111,481 

4,SS0 

2,268 

24, 696 


36,577 


813 

33, 190 

1,958 


247,061 


1915 


109, 
3, 


22, 


257, 939 


Articles. 


TO  POKTO  EICO. 


Books 

Mineral  water 

Periumery 

Powder,  toilet... 

Soap,  toilet 

Stomalic 

All  other  articles. 

Total 


TO  PniLIPPENE  ISLANDS. 


Books 

Mineral  water... 

Olive  oil 

Printed  matter.. 

Stomalic 

Wine 

All  other  articles. 


Total. 


$3, 421 
2,073 
1,175 


S98 
"812' 


S,379 


11,750 
4,152 


34,166 
294 


52,362 


S3, 999 
fi.  S16 
1,093 

275 

4,940 

171 


17,300 


10, 528 

4,193 

390 

1,133 

338 

39, 676 

772 


,030 


MALAGA. 


By  Consul  Percival  Giissett. 

The  Malaga  consular  district  consists  of  the  four  Provinces  of 
Jaen,  Granada,  Malaga,  and  Almeria,  known  in  Spain  as  Eastern 
Andalusia,  This  district  is  mainly  agricultural  and  has  no  manu- 
factures of  importance  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  fertilizers,  and 
cotton,  all  of  which  are  consumed  in  Spain. 

The  principal  products  of  Malaga  Province  are  almonds,  raisins, 
essential  oils,  olive  oil,  and  wines,  the  exports  of  which  reached  their 
highest  mark  in  1915,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  with 
total  exports  amounting  to  $1,797,778,  or  a  net  increase  of  $431,443 
over  1914.  This  is  a  gain  of  70  per  cent  over  1905,  when  exports  to 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  $1,052,623. 
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The  Almond  Crop. 

The  almonds  gathered  in  the  sununer  of  1915  may  be  said  to  be  a 
fair  average  crop,  and  with  the  carry  over  from  the  previous  year 
the  total  quantity  of  almonds  available  during  the  1915-lG  season 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  good  average  crop.  Almonds  are  difficult 
to  raise.  The  small  varieties  are  usually  produced  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  the  larger  ones;  but  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  these 
small  almonds  in  the  1915  crop,  particularly  of  Jordans,  so  much  so 
that  shippers  who  relied  on  the  estimated  average,  based  on  an  in- 
spection of  the  small  first  arrivals,  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  collecting  the  quantit}'^  the}^  needed  to  fill  contracts  with  buyers  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  1916,  although  Jordans  were 
almost  exhausted,  supplies  of  medium  and  large  almonds  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  speculators. 
Raisins  Better  in  Quality. 

The  raisin  crop  of  1915  amounted  to  about  a  million  boxes  (usually 
22  pounds  to  a  box),  which  was  about  100,000  less  than  in  1914;  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  however,  was  better  than  in  the  previous  year. 

All  of  the  1914  crop  was  disposed  of,  although  at  low  prices,  and 
in  addition,  by  the  end  of  January,  191G,  about  904,000  boxes  of  the 
crop  of  1915,  wiiich  were  shipped  wholly  to  European  ports.  At 
that  time  it  was  calculated  that  the  remaining  stocks  amounted  to 
approximately  100,000  boxes. 

The  demand  was  active  during  September,  October,  and  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  the  result  being  satisfactory  to  the  growers  on  account  of 
the  good  prices  realized,  particularly  for  the  lower  grade  of  "  Loose  " 
and  "  Escombro,"  or  so-called  "  Seedless,"  raisins,  which  were  from 
70  to  100  per  cent  higher  in  price  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
higher  grades  brought  only  about  20  per  cent  more  in  1915  than  in 
the  year  before. 

The  shippers  of  raisins,  however,  did  not,  for  a  time,  share  in  the 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  growers,  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  had 
made  contracts  before  the  opening  of  the  season  to  sell  at  prices  that 
were  lower  than  those  at  which  the  market  opened,  and  consequently 
they  lost  money  on  their  September  shipments. 

The  partial  loss  of  the  Denia  crop,  and  the  nonexportation  of 
sultanas  from  Turkey,  undoubtedl}^  explains  the  unusual  demand  for 
the  lower  grades  of  Muscatels. 

In  various  vine-cultivating  districts,  such  as  Alhaurin  de  la  Torre 
and  Alcaucin,  some  raisins  were  packed  in  the  Denia  style,  and  in 
Campanillas  a  portion  of  the  grapes  grown  were  pressed  for  wine, 
thus  reducing  the  quantity  of  sun-cured  raisins. 
Olive  Oil,  Oranges,  and  Lemons. 

Official  figures  of  the  production  of  olives  and  olive  oil  for  the 
whole  district  of  Eastern  Andalusia  are  not  yet  available.  Those  for 
Malaga  Province,  however,  have  been  obtained,  and,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  statement  below,  the  crop  of  olives  was  double  that  of  1914, 
while  the  yield  of  oil  was  more  than  four  times  as  great. 


Year. 

Extent 
of  olive 
groves. 

Total  pro- 
duction of 
olives. 

Total  pro- 
duction of 
oil. 

1914 

Acres. 
112,060 
112, 393 

Metric  tons. 
22, 432 
45,257 

Metric  tons. 
3,364 

1915 

13,719 
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The  crop  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  Malaga  Province  last  year  is 
reported  to  have  been  about  equal  to  that  of  1914,  approximately 
100.000  boxes  of  oranges  and  GO.OOO  of  lemons  (about  IHO  pounds 
to  a  box).  Half  of  the  orange  croj)  Avas  shipped  to  London  and 
Liverpool  and  the  rest  consumed  in  Spain. 

Of  the  estimated  yield  of  00,000  boxes  of  lemons,  only  about  20,000 
boxes  were  shipped  last  year  to  London.  The  remaining  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  Avas  either  not  picked  or  Avas  fed  to  the  cattle,  as  the  great 
increase  in  freight  rates  made  it  unprofitable  to  ship. 

Condition  of  the  Vintage. 

There  was  little  expectation  of  a  good  grape  crop  in  1915  owing 
to  the  drought  that  lasted  through  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1914. 
The  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  although  not  enough  to  fill 
the  exhausted  springs,  helped  the  vines  considerably. 

The  1915  gi'ape  crop  in  Malaga  was  larger  by  12,245  tons  than  that 
of  1914,  and  so  far  as  raisins  and  wines  are  concerned,  can  be  con- 
sidered fair;  but  the  yield  of  "  Ohanes  •'  grapes  was  poor. 

Official  statistics  of  the  1915  vintage  in  the  whole  of  Eastern  Anda- 
lusia are  not  at  present  available,  but  the  figures  for  Malaga  Prov- 
ince are  given  beloAv  for  1914  and  1915. 


Area  of 
vine- 
yards. 

Total 
produc- 
tion of 
grapes. 

Quantity  used  for  making- 

Total 
produc- 
tion of 
mosto. 

Year. 

Wines. 

Raisins. 

Sale  as 
fruit. 

1014 

Acres. 
59, 772 
59, 796 

Metric 
tons. 
34,946 
47, 191 

^fetric 
torn. 
10,147 
12, 016 

Metric 
tons. 
12,014 
24,000 

Metric 
tons. 
12, 78.1 
11,175 

Gallons. 
93S,  S.S6 

1915 

1,147,8^5 

Wine  Trade  Prospects — Wine  Spirit, 

Prices  for  wine  will  be  high  in  191G  owing  to  the  demand  from 
Algeria  and  France,  where  the  vintage  has  been  poor.  Dry  wines 
that  usually  bring  10  to  18  pesetas  per  hectoliter  of  12  degrees  (12 
to  13  cents  the  American  gallon)  were  selling  in  February,  1910,  at 
29  pesetas  (20  cents  the  gallon). 

The  demand  for  alcohol  from  all  the  belligerent  countries  has  been 
heavA'.  L^sually  Avhen  Avine  spirit  is  high  the  price  of  industrial 
spirit,  with  which  the  former  can  be  adulterated,  is  low.  In  the 
making  of  dry  wines,  howeA'er,  adulteration  should  not  be  resorted 
to.  The  use  of  industrial  spirit  is  permitted  in  the  making  of  spir- 
ituous bcA'erages  and  CA'en  sweet  Avines. 

Wine  spirit  was  worth  in  the  early  part  of  1914  120  to  125  pesetas 
per  hectoliter  (85  to  87  cents  per  gallon),  and  even  in  1910  and  the 
early  part  of  1911  when  the  price  rose,  although  not  to  its  present 
height,  industrial  spirit  never  passed  145  pesetas  per  hectoliter 
($1.03  per  gallon).  On  February  18,  191G,  the  price  of  Avine  spirit 
was  2G0  pesetas  per  hectoliter  ($1.85  per  gallon)  and  was  expected 
to  reach  300  pesetas  ($2,14)  and  possibly  more,  with  practically  no 
supplies.  Industrial  spirit  is  almost  the  same  price.  For  the  making 
of  sweet  wines,  contracts  for  supplies  of  industrial  spirit  for  the  next 
vintage  were  made  at  the  rate  of  250  pesetas  a  hectoliter  ($1.78  pci 
gallon),  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  being  exacted  in  cash  by  the  dis- 
tillers at  the  time  of  making  the  contract. 
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It  seems  as  if  the  cheaper  grades  of  wines  all  through  Spain  will 
be  exhausted  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  spirit  obtained  from 
them,  and  if  the  latter  continues  to  rise,  parcels  of  last  year's  wines 
which  ordinarily  would  be  used  for  making  cheap  wines  will  bring 
a  much  higher  price  for  the  making  of  spirit.  This  condition  of 
affairs  is  a  favorable  one  for  the  owners  of  vinej'ards  and  wine  dealers 
from  Avhom  shippers  are  accustomed  to  buy  their  supplies.  It  is 
ruinous,  however,  for  the  shippers  who  have  to  contend  not  only 
with  increased  prices  of  wines,  but  of  the  containers  and  the  unpre- 
cedented advance  in  freight  rates. 

A  commission  representing  the  wine  districts  of  Spain  Avill  shortly 
visit  Madrid  and  endeavor  to  induce  the  Government  to  evolve  some 
scheme  to  control  this  situation.  These  exports  of  alcohol  are  detri- 
mental to  public  and  private  interests,  for  on  spirit  exported  from 
Spain  there  is  allowed  a  drawback  of  the  manufacturing  tax  with  a 
consequent  loss  of  revenue  to  the  exchequer  of  the  Government, 
whereas  when  it  is  used  in  wine,  on  which  there  is  no  drawback,  the 
Government  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the  tax. 

Cereal  Crops  and  Vegetables. 

The  total  yield  of  the  principal  crops  of  cereals  and  vegetables  in 
the  Eastern  Andalusia  district  during  1915  Avas  as  follows: 


Provinces. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Metric  Metric 

tons.  tons. 

Granada 129,724  30,. 351 

Jaen !    114,295  |  57,0S2 

Malaga 65,412  t  28,710 

Alraeria 17,534  24,503 


Total 326,905  |    140,652 

Total  for  Spain.  3,791,103   1,801,968 


Maize. 


Metric 
tons. 
7, 258 
2, 488 
1,631 
5,693 


17, 070 
739,081 


Rve. 


Beans. 


Metric 
tons. 
18,6.')5 
9,  COO 
9,086 
585 


37, 903 
175,371 


Chick- 
peas. 


French 
lieans. 


Metric 
tons. 
3,5.34 
4, 645 
1,922 
1,445 


Metric 

tons. 

0.227 

296 

188 

1,239 


11,546 
103,916 


7,950 

181,582 


Canary 
seed. 


Metric 
tons. 


150 
160 


310 

2,351 


A  comparison  of  the.  totals  of  the  above  crops  with  those  of  1014 
follows : 


Yeaf. 

V.heat. 

Barley. 

Maize. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Chick- 
peas. 

French 
beans. 

Canary 
seed. 

1914  

Metric 
tons. 
394,997 
326,905 

Metric 
tons. 
111,617 
140, 652 

Metric 
ions. 
14,460 
17,070 

Metric 
tons. 
4,304 
6,320 

Metric 
toils. 
32,027 
37,900 

Metric 
tons. 
10,5S5 
11,546 

Metric 
tons. 
7,378 
7,950 

Metric 
tons. 
285 

1915 

310 

From  the  last  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wheat  crop  of  this 
district  was  68,032  tons  less  in  1915  than  the  year  before.  Winter 
wheat  developed  under  favorable  weather  conditions,  but  the  seeding 
developed  too  rapidly  on  account  of  the  warm  weather,  and  much 
of  the  grain  became  spoiled.  Conditions  were  favorable,  however, 
for  summer  cereals.  A  parasite  known  as  Orohanque  vulgaris  caused 
great  damage  to  the  leguminous  plants. 

On  January  1,  1916,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  chick-peas,  beans, 
maize,  oats,  and  barley  were  exempted  from  import  duties,  and  in 
addition  duties  were  imposed  on  their  export.  The  result  has  been 
the  importation  into  Malaga  of  5,500  tons  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States. 
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Shipping"  Statistics  and  Freight  Movement. 

The  following  tables  show  the  movement  of  merchandise  in  the 
port  of  Malaga  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Nationality  of  vessels. 

Imports. 

Nationality  of  vessels. 

Exports. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1015 

Foreign  vessels 

JlfdTic 
tons. 

102,819 
00,899 

Metric 
tons. 

116,161 
91,424 

Foreisni  vessels 

Metric 
tons. 

105,994 
63,489 

Metric 
tons. 
156, 7*"? 

Coastwise  vessels 

79,543 

Total 

Total 

229,718 

207,585  j 

169,483 

236, 251 

During  1915  the  number  of  Spanish  vessels  entering  the  port  of 
Malaga  was  1,T91,  Avith  a  total  tonnage  of  1,311,810.  The  number 
of  foreign  A'essels  Avas  286,  with  a  tonnage  of  251.970. 

The  number  of  foreign  merchant  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of 
Malaga  AA'as  166  less  than  in  1914.  and  210  less  than  in  1913.  The 
decrease  in  tonnage  in  1915  was,  hoAvever,  only  9,108  tons,  as  com- 
pared Avith  the  A'ear  before. 

Freight  Rates. 

With  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  entering  the 
])ort  of  Malaga  in  1915,  there  has  been  a  great  rise  in  freight  rates. 
On  general  cargo  from  Malaga  to  Mediterranean  ports  this  increase 
amounted  to  25  per  cent  in  February,  1916,  and  to  London  on  that 
date  it  Avas  75  per  cent.  On  lead  shipped  to  London  the  increase  Avas 
from  $1.70  in  1914  to  $7.30;  on  cork  from  $12.10  to  $64.48;  on  essen- 
tial oils  and  olive  oil  it  had  nearly  doubled.  On  general  cargo  to 
Marseille  and  Italian  ports  the  increase  was  100  and  125  per  cent. 

The  freight  rate  on  coal  shipped  from  England  to  Malaga,  which 
was  $1.45  to  $1.94  in  1914,  was  $12.16  in  February,  1916.  Coal  sold 
in  Malaga  on  February  15,  1916,  at  $20.75  per  metric  ton.  In  Febru- 
ar3%  1914,  the  price  Avas  $7.54  to  $8.50.  A  rate  of  $20.68  a  ton  is 
said  to  have  been  charged  recently  on  a  cargo  of  wdieat  imported 
from  Philadelphia. 

Railway  and  Other  Construction. 

The  first  section  of  the  Malaga-Algeciras-Cadiz  Eaihvay  from 
Malaga  to  Fuengirola,  a  distance  of  18.6  miles  [report  on  Avhich  Avas 
published  in  Comjierce  Reports  for  Dec.  31,  1915],  Avas  completed 
January  22  last.  Bids  for  part  of  the  rolling  stoclv  have  been  adver- 
tised, and  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment they  must  be  i)urchased  in  Spain,  if  possible. 

The  Aitos  Hornos  de  Andalusia,  an  iron  foundry  in  Malaga  Avhich 
failed  a  number  of  years  ago,  was  reorganized  last  year  Avith  Bel- 
gian capital,  and  blasting  operations  were  expected  to  be  begun  early 
in  1916.  The  Belgian  oAvners  leased  the  foundry  to  a  Spanish  com- 
pany on  January  28  last  and  its  new  name  will  be  "  Sociedad  Minero 
•^letalurgica  de  Malaga." 
Banking  and  Exchange — Transportation — Emigration. 

Banking  facilities  are  adequate.  The  Hispano- Americano  Bank, 
Avhose  correspondent  in  the  United  States  is  the  National  Park  Bank 
of  Xew  York,  and  Messrs.  Bevan  &  Co.,  an  almond  exporting  firm 
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in  Malaga,  both  deal  in  foreign  exchange,  Avhich  remained  fairly 
steady  during  1915.  The  lowest  rate  was  5.07  pesetas  to  the  dollar, 
which  was  11  centimos  (2  cents)  better  than  par  on  March  20;  the 
highest  was  5.45  on  November  2. 

There  are  two  steamship  lines  available  from  the  United  States 
to  Malaga — the  Compania  Trasatlantica  Espanola  from  New  York  to 
Barcelona  via  Cadiz  and  Pinillos  Izqiiicrdo  &  Co.,  from  New  Orleans 
to  Barcelona.  The  steamers  of  these  lines  usually  stop  at  Cadiz  on 
the  way  to  Barcelona  to  discharge  passengers  only,  and  do  not  call 
at  IMalaga  except  on  the  outward  bound  voyage  to  New  York.  If, 
however,  the  Pinillos  Line  has  sufficient  cargo,  its  ships  stop  at  Malaga 
and  Valencia  also  on  the  inward  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Barce- 
lona. 

Emigration  from  Malaga  decreased  from  3,889  in  1913  and  2,48G 
in  1914  to  1.392  in  1915.  Immigration,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
from  1,965  in  1913  and  2,210  in  1914  to  2,4C5  last  year.  The  large 
majority  of  the  immigrants  came  from  Melilla  and  other  Spanish 
possessions  in  Africa. 

Conditions  Affecting  American  Trade. 

Malaga  does  little  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  and  the  articles 
imported  Avholesale  are  staves  for  wine  barrels,  raw  cotton,  and 
phosphates.  Proprietors  of  retail  stores  buy  only  in  small  quantities. 
American  goods  for  sale  in  Malaga  are  usually  ol)tained  through 
salesmen  representing  general  agents  for  Spain  located  in  one  of  the 
large  distributing  centers,  such  as  Barcelona  or  Madrid. 

If  there  was  a  parcel  post  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  export  trade  might  be  done  by 
mail;  the  merchants  in  the  large  majority  of  cities  in  Spain  do  not 
have  the  capital  or  trade  to  warrant  the  buying  of  American  goods 
in  large  quantities. 

Larger  quantities  of  American  goods  were  brought  into  Mahiga  in 
1915  than  ever  before.  Many  local  merchants  applied  last  year  to 
this  consulate  for  information  regarding  American  goods,  and  the 
imports  would  be  much  larger  but  for  the  high  freight  rates.  Agen- 
cies for  American  shoes,  leather,  shoe  polish,  and  for  automobiles 
have  been  established,  with  the  result  that  already  considerable  busi- 
ness has  been  done,  especially  in  the  last  named. 
American  Automobiles,  Motor  Cycles,  Etc. 

The  sale  of  American  automobiles  has  been  checked  in  the  past 
by  the  somewhat  unyielding  terms  of  the  manufacturers,  who  desire 
to  sell  their  automobiles  from  catalogues  only.  The  best  French, 
English,  and  Spanish  makes  can  nearly  always  be  seen,  if  not  in 
Malaga,  then  in  Madrid  or  Barcelona.  Two  good  makes  of  Amer- 
ican cars  have  been  introduced,  and  the  agents  [whose  names  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  by 
referring  to  file  74192]  have  already  sold  (March,  1916)  five  cars 
that  cost  $5,410  and  have  ordered  four  more  at  a  cost  of  $4,140  f .  o.  b. 
New  York ;  these  cars  Avere  sold  here  for  $2,075  and  $2,547  each.  In 
addition,  the  agents  have  sold  about  30  barrels  of  American  auto- 
mobile oil  at  a  cost  of  $1,990,  and  three  motor  cycles  for  $1,125,  a 
total  of  $12,665.  This  firm  desires  the  agency  for  all  Spain  for  a 
first-class  pneumatic  tire,  and  also  a  medium  priced  car,  to  cost  from 
$1,000  to  $1,500  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
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Demand  for  Wheat,  Sugar,  and  Coal. 

There  exists  a  demand  in  Malaga  for  wheat,  coal,  sugar,  and 
sulphate  of  copper. 

The  Spanish  import  duty  on  foreign  sugar  was  reduced  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  191G,  from  35  to  25  pesetas,  gold,  per  100  kilos  (from  $0,300 
to  $0,219  a  pound).  The  sugar  manufacturers,  however,  sent  a 
commission  to  Madrid  to  protest  against  the  reduction.  Spain  has  a 
total  of  37  sugar  mills,  13  of  which  belong  to  the  trust  (Sociedad 
General  Azucarera)  and  2-4  are  independent.  Of  these  37  mills,  18  are 
in  this  consular  district — four  in  Malaga  (one  of  which  is  also  a  re- 
finery) and  14  in  Granada  Province.  Thus,  nearly  half  of  the  sugar 
made  in  Spain  is  produced  in  this  district.  The  liigh  price  of 
American  sugar,  on  account  of  the  increased  freight  rates,  prohibits 
its  importation  into  Spain  at  this  time. 

The  same  applies  to  coal,  the  market  for  which  in  Malaga  was 
fully  reported  on  in  Commerce  Reports  for  December  31,  1915. 
The  price  on  Cardiff  rose  from  $0.57  a  metric  ton  in  July,  1914,  to 
$20.75  in  February,  1916.  A  royal  order  of  February  23,"^191G,  sus- 
pended the  service  one  day  a  week  of  the  "  Correos  de  Africa  " 
steamers,  running  from  Malaga  to  Melilla,  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
coal,  and  also  required  four  instead  of  six  sailings  to  the  Canaries. 
The  Spanish  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  to  study  the 
best  means  of  developing  the  use  of  native  coal  in  national  industries. 
Demand  for  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  much  needed  for  spraying  vines  and  fruit 
trees,  which  suffered  considerably  from  mildew  and  other  crypto- 
gamic  diseases  last  year.  The  imports  to  all  Spain  in  1913-14 
amounted  to  5,020  tons  and  in  1914-15  to  G,012  tons.  One  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  superphosphates  in  Spain  Avas  anxious  to 
obtain  from  the  United  States  3,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  copper  before 
■April  1.  The  prices  quoted  by  cable  by  three  different  firms  Avere 
on  lots  of  only  25,  500,  and  200  tons,  at  23,  21,  and  27  cents  a  pound, 
respectively,  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  The  American  market  here  was 
stated  to  be  practically  bare. 

The  price  paid  for  sulphate  of  copper  here  in  1913  was  5^  cents 
a  pound,  and  in  Januarj^,  1916,  11  cents. 

Copper  pyrites  for  the  making  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  obtained 
in  large  quantities  by  the  Eio  Tinto  Mining  Co.,  a  British  concern, 
from  its  mines  near  Huelva,  in  Cadiz  Province. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Territories. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  goods  declared  at  this  consulate 
for  export  to  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philipivlne- 
Islands  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Cuttle-fish  bone 

Cotton  and  thread  lace . 

Fish :  Anchovies 

Fruits  and  nuts: ' 

Almonds,  shelled . . 

Apricot  pulp „ 

Figs 

Lemons 

Olives 


1914 


?3, 274 

6S9 

1,691 

705, 640 
2,370 
14,419 
23,017 


1915 


$2, 163 

798 

1,738 

923, 277 


139 

414 

3,114 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES— COD 

Fruits  and  nuts — Continued. 

Pomegranates 

Raisins 

Garlic 

Grease  and  oils: 

Soap  stock 

Sulphur  oil 

Hats,  palm  leaf 

Oil,  essential 


1914 

S9,787 

158,433 

147 

1,699 
29,464 
14,168 
83,773 

.?7,560 

131, 6^ 

2,894 


59,071 

5,362 

137, 124 
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Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES— COn. 

Oils,  vegetable: 

Almond,  sweet 

Olive  oil,  edible 

Olive  oil,  manuTacturing.. 

Ore,  iron 

Oxide  of  iron 

Seeds: 

Aniseed 

Canary  seed 

Spices,  red  pepper,  ground  — 
Spirits,  wine,  etc. : 

Brandy,  Spanish 

Ojcn,  Anisette 

Wine 

Vegetables:  Chick-peas 

Works  of  art 

All  other  articles 


1914 


Total 1,36G,  335 


TO  POETO  RICO. 


Fruits  and  nuts: 

Grapes 

Olives 

Raisins 


S673 
124,236 
89,629 
22,359 
10, 25G 

7,401 
21,92.') 
5, 695 

410 
5, 095 
8,914 
2,751 
4,929 
13,4S5 


3,8G8 
704 
130 


S2, 807 

186,648 

173,451 

277 

22, 134 

15, 009 
21,929 


Articles. 


TO  roETO  Kico— continued. 


Garlic 

Olive  oil 

Spirits,  wine,  etc.: 

Anisette 

Brandy,  Spanish... 
Wines 

Vegetables:  Chick-peas. 

All  other  articles 


3,544 
5,701 
a5,012 
4,842 
1,131 


1, 797, 778 


1,527 

1,007 

509 


Total. 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


I  Fruits  and  nuts: 

I  Figs 

1         Raisins 

I  Seeds: 

i         Aniseed 

i         Canary  seed 

;  Vegetables:  Chick-peas. 

'  All  other  articles 


Total. 


1914 


$842 


132 
2,566 
4,210 

813 


13,265 


314 
2,238 

1,028 


1,790 
1,595 


6,965 


1915 


?601 
1,092 

265 
155 

3,447 
18,  810 

2,707 


SO,  120 


914 
1,707 

460 

21 

3,788 

1,056 


,946 


Small  Shipments  of  Figs  and  Lemons — Low  Prices  for  Palm-leaf  Hats. 

Fig  exports  to  the  United  States  decreased  from  $14,419  in  1914 
to  $139  in  1915,  although  the  crop  was  unusually  large.  Owing  to 
the  great  demand,  however,  principally  from  the  Netherlands,  prices 
rose  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  were  maintained  at  a  high 
level  until  the  whole  supplv  of  figs  was  exhausted. 

Exports  of  lemons  fell  from  $23,017  in  1914  to  $414  in  1915.  The 
average  value  of  lemons  exported  annually  from  here  to  the  United 
States  is  about  $6,000.  The  large  shipments  of  this  fruit  in  1914, 
therefore,  can  not  be  taken  as  a  fair  basis  of  comparison,  for  they 
were  not  purchased  outright  but  shipped  on  consignment,  and  when 
sold  at  auction  in  New  York  brought  extremely  low  prices. 

Shipments  of  palm-leaf  hats  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$300,000  in  1890.  In  1914  the  shipments  amounted  to  only  $14,168 
and  in  tlie  following  year  there  was  a  further  reduction  to  $5,362. 
The  United  States  is  now  the  only  market  for  these  hats,  and  ship- 
pers are  only  able  to  obtain  such  low  prices  that  they  claim  it  is 
unprofitable  to  make  shipments. 

Pepper  Crop  Short — Scarcity  of  Tonnage  for  Iron  Ore. 

No  ground  red  pepper  w'as  exported  from  Malaga  in  1915.  The 
plant  can  only  be  cultivated  b}^  means  of  fertilizers,  the  importation 
of  Avhich  under  present  war  conditions  has  been  greatly  diminished. 
The  crop,  therefore,  was  negligible. 

A  large  number  of  bags  of  red  peppers  w^as  sent  to  New  York  in 
1914,  many  of  which  were  rejected  under  the  pure  food  and  drugs 
law.  New^  York  buyers  now  stipulate  that  shipments  of  red  peppers 
must  pass  the  customhouse  before  they  wdll  accept  them. 

Abnormal  freights  and  scarcity  of  tonnage  were  the  cause  of  a 
diminution  in  iron  ore  exports. 

Increased  Exports  of  Almonds  and  Olive  Oil. 

The  principal  increases  in  exports  to  the  United  States  were  of 
shelled  almonds,  edible  and  commercial  olive  oil,  red  oxide  of  iron, 
aniseed,  essential  oils,  and  chick-peas. 
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The  gain  in  the  exports  of  ahnonds  was  due  to  the  fact  that  ship- 
ments were  made  in  the  first  six  months  of  1915  which  wonkl  mider 
normal  conditions  have  been  made  in  the  hist  six  months  of  1914. 

The  gains  in  edible  olive  oil,  as  well  as  sulphur  and  commercial 
olive  oils,  are  due  principally  to  the  poor  olive  crops  in  Italy,  and 
to  the  fact  that  neither  Greece  nor  Turkey  has  been  in  a  position  to 
produce  much  oil.  Sixain  is  now  being  called  upon  to  meet  the  entire 
demand  for  olive  oil.  From  present  indications  exports  from  Anda- 
lusia w^ll  be  unusuall}^  large  in  191G. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  transportation,  and  the  consequent  rise 
in  freight  rates  from  Ital}^,  Africa,  Eussia,  and  other  countries,  has 
diminished  the  exiDortation  of  linseed,  copra,  nut,  sesame,  and  other 
vegetable  oils,  and  has  created  the  present  demand  and  prices  for 
Spanish  olive  oil.  For  some  years  the  French,  and  Italians  par- 
ticularly, have  been  accustomed  to  buy  Spanish  olive  oil  and,  after 
refining,  have  shipped  the  oil  to  the  United  States  as  their  own  prod- 
uct, and  obtained  high  prices  for  it.  In  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, the  Spanish  producers  have  given  more  attention  to  improving 
the  quality  of  their  oil,  with  the  result  that  Spanish  olive  oil  is  now 
becoming  known  and  appreciated,  and  American  importers  are  buy- 
ing it  direct  from  Spain. 

American  Market  for  Red  Oxide  of  Iron. 

Red  oxide  of  iron  exports  to  the  United  States  show  an  increase 
of  120  per  cent  in  1915.  The  market  for  this  product  has  been  re- 
duced on  account  of  the  war;  shipments  now  being  made  to  only 
England  and  the  United  States,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  price. 
A  new  factory  for  grinding  the  crude  oxide  owned  by  British  and 
American  capital  was  started  here  in  1915.  Formerly  the  two  most 
active  competing  factories  in  this  line  were  owned  by  Germans ;  one 
of  them  is  now  closed  and  the  other  will  close  shortly. 

Higher  Prices  for  Aniseed — Chick-peas. 

Prices  for  aniseed  in  1915  were  10  shillings  ($2.43)  a  hundred- 
weight higher  than  the  year  before.  Its  exportation  to  the  United 
States  increased  from  $7,404  in  1914  to  $15,009  in  1915, 'clue  probably 
to  diminished  exports  from  Russia  and  France. 

The  annual  aniseed  crop  of  tliis  district  amounts  to  about  5,000 
tons  and  is  gathered  between  July  and  August. 

The  increased  exports  of  chick-peas  are  due  to  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican importers  were  imable  to  obtain  them  from  Mexico  in  1915. 
Mexican  chick-peas,  however,  are  preferred  to  the  Spanish  variety 
on  account  of  their  better  cooking  quality.  Their  exportation  from 
Spain  has  recently  been  prohibited. 

Large  Production  of  Essential  Oils. 

Essential-oil  shipments  to  the  United  States  almost  doubled  in 
1915.  Spain  is  the  largest  producer  in  the  world  of  spike  oil,  rose- 
mary, thyme,  sage,  pennyroyal,  and  the  finest  quality  of  geranium 
rose,  and  the  manufacture  of  essential  oils  is  an  important  business 
in  Malaga.  It  is  cliiEciilt,  however,  to  account  for  the  sudden  and 
large  increase  in  the  exports  in  1915,  except  through  cessation  of  the 
exportation  of  the  cheaper  extracts  and  essences  from  Germany.  In 
view  of  the  probable  difficulty  at  present  of  obtaining  the  best  oils 
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of  roses  fom  Bulgaria  or  the  south  of  France,  Malaga  oil  of  geranium 
rose  might  well  be  substituted  for  the  lower  grades  of  attar  of  rose. 

ALMERIA  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  Hartley  F.  Yost. 

Unquestionably  the  grape  is  the  most  important  agricultural  prod- 
uct of  the  Province  of  Almeria.  It  is  shipped  fresh,  packed  in  cork 
dust,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  the  principal  source  of  income 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine- 
3'^ards,  manufacturing  of  barrels  in  which  the  grapes  are  packed,  the 
trade  in  packing  materials  and  fertilizers,  and  the  various  allied 
industries  furnish  employment  to  more  persons  than  any  other 
local  industr}^  The  success  or  failure  in  these  lines,  barring  extreme 
weather  conditions,  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  financial  and 
economic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  foreign  purchasing  countries, 
as  all  the  grapes  are  shipped  abroad  by  direct  steamers,  which  call 
at  this  port  during  the  shipping  season  between  the  months  of  August 
and  November.  As  many  as  50  steamers  for  the  American  markets 
have  been  dispatched  here  in  one  year,  among  them  being  the  largest 
Mediterranean  liners. 

Normal  Prosperity  in  Grape  Industry. 

Despite  the  exceedingly  short  crop,  high  freight  and  insurance 
rates,  scarcity  of  vessels,  disorganized  condition  of  the  foreign  fruit 
markets,  and  other  abnormal  conditions  due  to  the  war,  Almeria 
growers  and  exporters  enjoyed  a  year  of  normal  prosperit}'  in  1915. 
The  crop  shortage  was  said  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  water  and 
to  the  scarcit}^  of  fertilizers  and  spraying  materials.  The  low  prices 
received  for  the  1914  crop  having  proved  almost  ruinous  for  both 
growers  and  exporters,  the}'  were  financially  unable  to  acquire  these 
necessary  articles,  with  the  results  above  stated.  In  fact,  a  large 
number  of  the  growers  found,  when  the  final  accounts  for  1914  were 
rendered,  that  they  were  in  the  debt  of  the  commission  merchants. 
The  past  year  has  shown  a  decided  improvement  in  that  respect. 
There  is  mojiey  in  the  country  with  which  the  growers  will  be 
enabled  to  purchase  fertilizers,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphur,  and  other 
essentials  for  insuring  a  normal  crop  for  the  present  year. 

The  growing  season  of  1915  was  not  characterized  by  any  unusual 
features  aside  from  the  great  scarcity  of  spraying  materials.  It 
was  feared  that  this  would  result  in  an  inferior  quality  of  fruit. 
x\lthough  the  grapes  did  not  develop  as  well  as  in  other  years  and 
the  bunches  were  rather  small,  yet  their  keeping  qualities  were  not 
greatly  impaired,  and  the  fruit  arrived  in  the  markets  in  fairly 
good  condition.  Mildew  and  cryptogamic  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
grape  Avere  perhaps  more  apparent. 

The  discouraging  prices  realized  for  the  colored  grape,  known 
here  as  "  castiza,"  are  inducing  the  growers  more  and  more  to 
replace  them  with  or  graft  onto  their  roots  the  famous  white  export 
grape.  Naturally,  with  the  generally  high  tendency  of  the  market, 
even  the  castiza  brought  fair  prices  the  past;  year.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  improved  prices  were  accompanied  by  greatly  in- 
creased expenses  of  marketing,  which  absorbed  a  large  portion  of 
the  increased  values.  The  shipping  concerns  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  bottoms  by  greatly  increasing  their 
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freight  charges.    The  rates  to  Xew  York  were  55  shillings  plus  10 
per  cent  ($14.7:2)  per  ton  of  25  barrels.    To  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries the  rates  Avere  as  high  as  78  shillings. 
Large  Demand  for  Grapes  in  British  Market. 

The  export  season  began  on  August  1,  or  about  10  days  later  than 
in  191-4,  and  closed  on  Xovember  ii7,  the  first  shipload  going  to 
Liverpool,  as  usual.  The  demand  in  that  market  as  Avell  as  in  the 
other  British  markets  Avas  quite  animated,  and  the  prices  ruled  hiah 
throughout  the  season.  Unlike  the  American  buyers,  the  British 
realized  in  time  the  shortage  of  the  crop  and  paid  well  from  the 
outset.  The  American  market  was  weak  in  the  beginning  but  re- 
covered toAvard  the  close  of  the  season  when  the  buyers  were  con- 
vinced that  the  croj)  was  short.  Liverpool  took  295.989  barrels,  or 
105.209  barrels  less  than  in  1914.  Whereas  in  1914  Xew  York  pur- 
chased 597,478  barrels,  in  the  past  year  that  market  was  limited  to 
299.592  barrels.  The  shipments  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia  Avere 
also  greatlv  reduced.  The  total  number  of  barrels  shipped  to  the 
United  States  reached  327,402,  as  compared  with  647,032  in  1914 
and  641.900  in  1913.  Of  this  number  only  146,718,  or  45  per  cent, 
were  declared  by  consular  inA'oices. 

The  total  quantity  of  grapes  exported  from  the  port  of  Almeria 
was  1.311.204  barrels  of  from  45  to  50  pounds  net,  as  compared 
AA'ith  1.724,082  in  1914,  a  decrease  of  413,478  barrels.  Despite  this 
apparently  impoi*tant  loss,  the  growers  fared  much  better  than  in 
the  previous  year,  owing  to  better  prices.  A  large  crop  is  usually 
accompanied  by  low  prices  and  proves  a  handicap,  since  it  entails  in- 
creased expenses  of  packing  and  marketing  with  no  extra  compensa- 
tion therefor. 

The  shipments  from  the  port  of  Garrucha  amounted  to  6,292 
barrels,  as  compared  v\'ith  18,220  in  1914.  From  Adra,  another  port 
of  this  Province,  no  grapes  Avere  exported  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  year,  although  in  1914  it  received  42,369  barrels  from 
that  port. 
Financial  Conditions. 

Although  a  decided  scarcity  of  money  continued  throughout  the 
year,  the  conditions  were  not  nearly  so  deplorable  as  in  the  previous 
year  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar.  Credit  was  somewhat  easier,  and 
there  Avere  no  suspensions  of  payment  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
as  in  1914.  Pounds  sterling  fluctuated  from  24.80  to  25.15  silver 
pesetas  to  the  pound,  as  compared  Avith  26.75  in  the  early  part 
of  1914. 

The  question  of  sterling  exchange  is  a  serious  one  for  Almeria, 
as  nearly  all  accounts  with  foreign  countries  are  paid  Avith  drafts 
on  British  banks.  The  exports  from  this  ProA'ince  to  Great  Britain 
are  very  important,  whereas  the  purchasers  on  the  British  markets 
are  limited.  The  trade  balance  is  therefore  in  faA'or  of  Almeria, 
with  the  result  that  low  exchange  proves  injurious  for  the  local 
shippers.  This  is  true  even  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States, 
and  the  values  of  bills  of  exchange  in  dollars  are  frequently  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  pounds.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  local  banks 
were  paying  only  5.17  pesetas  sih'er  per  dollar  American  currency, 
and  during  the  month  of  August  the  exchan.ge  rate  Avas  only  4.75 
pesetas.     The  banking  facilities  between  this  portion  of  Spain  and 
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the  United  States  leave  much  to  be  desired.     There  was  but  little 
change  in  bank  discounts;  interest  rates  were  higher.  • 

Owing  to  the  satisfactory  prices  received  for  grapes  and  minerals, 
money  Avas  more  plentiful  and  local  business  fared  somewhat  better 
in  1915,  although  there  were  complaints  of  depressions  in  certain  lines 
of  retail  trade.  The  trade  of  Almeria  is  all  retail,  the  jobbing  trade 
being  of  little  importance.  Considerable  quantities  of  merchandise 
arrive  at  this  port  in  transit  to  Granada  and  other  interior  points. 
Most  of  the  stocks  of  merchandise,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  are 
supplied  by  importers  at  Barcelona  and  INIadrid.  Owing  to  the 
restrictions  of  foreign  importations  and  the  greatly  increased 
freight  rates,  local  merchants  were  compelled  to  raise  their  prices 
<  n  most  articles. 

ITormal  Year  for  Agriculture. 

Official  statistics  of  the  farm  products,  excepting  grapes,  are  not 
available  at  this  time,  but  from  all  reports  the  year  has  not  been 
a  discouraging  one  for  the  farmer.  The  rainfall  in  the  Province 
for  the  year  was  7.44  inches,  as  compared  with  7.20  inches  the  previous 
year.  Most  farm  products  brought  good  prices.  The  cereals  pro- 
duced here  are  as  a  rule  insufficient  to  feed  the  population  and  live 
stock,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  imports.  Potatoes  are  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  in  the  irrigated  tracts  and  are  shipped  prin- 
cipally to  Barcelona  during  the  early  spring  months  as  "  primeurs." 
The  tillable  area  of  the  Province  is  limited  and  the  rainfall  small, 
as  is  also  the  water  supply  for  irrigating.  The  soil  in  the  vegas  is 
extremely  fertile,  being  capable  of  producing  three  and  four  crops  in 
a  year  with  the  aid  of  irrigation. 

The  production  of  olives  in  this  Province  is  insufficient  to  supply 
even  the  home  demand.  The  number  of  boxes  of  oranges  exported 
last  year  reached  7,540.  Most  of  the  citrus  as  well  as  other  fruits 
are  shipped  to  the  British  markets. 

Farming,  as  a  general  rule,  is  done  in  a  most  primitive  manner, 
there  being  almost  a  total  absence  of  such  useful  implements  as 
binders,  mowers,  cultivators,  modern  plows,  thrashing  machines,  etc. 
The  grain  is  tramped  out  with  animals.  Water  for  irrigating  is 
elevated  from  the  shallow  well  with  huge  wooden  wheels  propelled 
b}"  cows. 
Esparto  Industry. 

One  of  the  important  industries  of  this  Province  is  the  preparation 
and  exportation  of  esparto  grass,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
.'i^ipped  annually  to  the  British  markets  to  be  converted  into  paper 
pulp.  There  are  in  Almeria  three  concerns  engaged  in  this  business, 
employing  several  hundred  persons.  The  total  exports  for  1915 
amounted  to  14,000  tons,  as  compared  with  12,000  tons  in  1914  and 
17,314  tons  in  1913.  The  purchases  of  pulp  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  limited,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  rise  in  freights,  which 
reached  nearly  $12  per  ton.  At  the  same  time  the  price  of  grass 
was  the  lowest  in  years,  the  farmers  receiving  only  5G  to  60  cents  per 
hundredweight  delivered  at  Almeria.  The  business  outlook  for  the 
year  191G  is  said  to  be  very  bad  for  this  industry. 

Depression  in  Mining  Activities. 

Although  there  was  a  lively  demand  for  iron  ore  and  price  quo- 
tations showed  an  upward  tendency,  yet  most  of  the  mining  concerns 
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of  the  Province  did  not  feel  tliem.selves  justified  in  accelerating 
operations,  and  the  output  for  the  year  ^Yas  therefore  very  limited. 
Many  of  the  mines  remained  closed ;  others  worked  only  half  the  usual 
force  of  men.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  not  to  exceed  25 
per  cent  of  the  normal  complement  of  men  were  employed  durini;- 
the  past  year.  The  stocks  of  ore  at  the  mines  and  seaboard  VNore 
unusually  large  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  so  that  the  exports 
were  drawn  to  a  large  extent  from  these  stocks.  The  freight  rates 
to  Great  Britain  increased  to  $5.19  per  ton,  whereas  the  ore  was  worth 
only  about  $3,35  per  ton  at  Alnieria,  The  total  cjuantity  exported 
w\as  231.772  tons,  as  compared  with  250,900  in  1911  and  335,000  tons 
in  1913,' 

Competent  authorities  claim  that  this  Province  contains  rich  de- 
posits of  iron  ore.  as  well  as  copper,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  and  even  gold, 
within  easy  distances  from  the  seaboard.  Many  of  the  mines  are 
worked  onl3^  sporadically,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  capital  for  con- 
structing means  of  transportation  for  the  proper  exploitation  of  the 
mines.  It  is  believed  that  this  would  be  a  propitious  time  for  Amer- 
ican capital  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  this  great  field. 

Labor  Conditions — Cost  of  Living. 

Owing  to  the  partial  resumption  of  mining  operations  and  open- 
ing of  other  industries  asd  also  in  part  to  the  increased  numbers  of 
laborers  who  have  emigrated,  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  was 
somewhat  better  than  in  the  previous  jeav.  This  does  not  mean  that 
wages  were  any  higher  or  tliat  the  cost  of  living  has  decreased.  On 
the  contrary,  wages  of  unskilled  laborers  at  the  close  of  the  year 
were  even  lower  than  at  the  beginning,  and  some  articles  of  food 
greatly  increased  in  price.  The  average  daily  wage  for  unskilled 
labor  was  from  10  to  50  cents,  while  many  were  glad  to  receive  work 
at  25  cents  a  day  in  the  fields  and  quarries,  without  board.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  harbor  works,  construction  of  the  new  mineral 
docks,  and  the  sea  front  improvements  have  furnished  work  for  a 
considerable  number  of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  activities  in  the 
cooper  shops,  wdiere  ordinarily  nearly  2,000,000  gTape  barrels  are 
made  annually,  were  greatly  curtailed,  owing  to  the  short  crop. 
There  was  much  suffering  among  the  poor.  The  municipal  funds 
appeared  to  be  insufficient  to  provide  relief,  and  the  destitute  de- 
pended upon  private  charity  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual.  During 
the  months  of  November  and  December  a  strike  of  the  railway  engi- 
neers and  firemen  crippled  business  to  some  extent,  although  there 
vv'as  no  difficulty  in  finding  men  to  replace  the  strikers.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  strike  remained  unsettled. 

The  following  table  contains  the  retail  prices  of  a  few  staple 
articles  of  food  at  Almeria  at  the  close  of  the  year : 


Article. 

Price. 

Article. 

Price. 

Beans 

Beef 

Bread 

Butter 

Coffee 

pound.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

$0.07-30.09 
.30-    .45 
.04-    .05 
.50-    .55 
.50-    .70 
.37-    .40 
.05-    .07 

Milk 

Mutton 

Pork 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Sugar 

Tea 

quart.. 

pound.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

$0.08  -$0.09 
.22-    .21 
.  21  -    .25 
.021-    .03 
.06-    .08 

Eggs 

Flour 

dozen.. 

pound.. 

.091-    .104 
1.00  -  2.00 
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Exports  to  the  United  States  Declined. 

Although  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  values  of  most 
of  the  articles  shipped  from  this  port  during  the  year  1915,  as  de- 
clared at  this  consular  agency,  j^et  owing  to  the  unprecedented  slump 
in  the  exportation  of  grapes  to  the  United  States,  the  total  value  of 
the  merchandise  declared  for  shipment  to  that  country  was  only  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  preceding  3'ear,  or  $619,268.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  that  the  value  of  grapes  declared  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States,  $409,226,  represents  only  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  shipped  to  that  country,  the  other  55  per  cent  being 
shipped  without  consular  invoices.  The  table  also  omits  entirely 
several  articles  that  were  shipped  from  this  port  in  the  year  1914. 
These  shipments  were  evidently  only  experimental,  or  else  were  made 
because  the  American  markets  were  more  attractive  at  that  time. 
As  long  as  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  transportation  from 
Almeria  to  American  ports  there  is  not  likely  to  be  an  increased 
variet}^  of  articles  shipped. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  declared  exports  from 
Almeria  to  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  during  1915 
compared  with  the  preceding  }' ear : 


Articles. 


TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Almonds 

Garnet  ore 

Grapes 

Iron  ore 

Oils,  essential: 

Lavender 

Rosemary 

Thyme 


S3, 123 

13, 934 

894, 505 

133, 809 

5,815 
8,635 
19,547 


$23,000 
20, 983 
409,220 
144, 139 


21,920 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES— COn 

Pulp,  beet 

All  other  articles 

Total 

TO  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Grapes 


S23,731 
836 


1,103,935 


2,540 


$619, 268 


3,191 


There  were  no  exports  to  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii. 
Almond  Exports  Increase — Garnet  and  Iron  Ores. 

The  almond  exports  show  a  decided  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  despite  the  rather  short  crop.  In  former  times  Malaga  dealers 
controlled  the  production  of  almonds  in  this  Province,  but  during 
the  past  two  years  local  exporters  have  been  shipping  direct  to  the 
foreign  markets.  The  bulk  of  the  almonds  are  grown  and  packed 
at  Berja,  30  miles  northwest  of  this  port,  but  during  the  last  two 
years  several  thousand  boxes  have  been  packed  in  this  city.  There 
was  a  fair  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  awaiting  better 
prices.  There  is  a  possibilit}^  for  American  dealers  to  increase  their 
business  considerably,  as  the  industry  is  a  growing  one. 

There  is  only  one  firm  exporting  garnet  ore  from  this  port  to  the 
United  States.  This  ore  is  taken  from  shallow  pits  a  feAv  miles  east 
of  Almeria  and  represents  very  little  value  here.  Considerable  quan- 
tities are  also  shipped  to  British  markets.  The  increased  freight 
rates  and  the  uncertainty  of  securing  steamers  are  the  chief  impedi- 
ments in  the  vfny  of  the  development  of  this  trade  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  iron  ore  exports  to  the  United  States  underwent  but  little 
change  in  the  past  year.  Tliis  ore  is  in  the  form  of  calcinated  car- 
bonate and  is  sold  chiefly  to  a  single  American  firm.  It  is  controlled 
by  the  largest  mining  concern  in  Spain.     Prices  have  improved  and 
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there   are    prospects   for   increased    .slii[)iuents    in    tiie   current   year. 
There  are  hirge  quantities  of  hioh-<;rade  iron  ore  to  be  had  here,  hut 
the  present  frei^lit  rates  are  prohibitive. 
Harbor  Improvements — New  Ore  Docks. 

Owing  to  financial  difficulties  the  work  of  extendini>:  the  Abneria 
wharves  was  not  so  noticeable  as  in  previous  years.  alth()u<i;h  the 
niakintj  of  the  large  cement  blocks  for  the  walls,  the  dredgin«>-  and 
filling  in  continued  intermittently  throughout  the  year.  AVhen  the 
eastern  wharves  are  connected  with  those  on  the  west.  Abneria  will 
have  one  of  the  most  ccnnnodious  harbors  on  the  Spanish  coast  line. 
The  six  portable  electric  cranes,  of  a  capacity  of  3  tons,  which  cost 
the  harbor  commission  $73,900  six  years  ago,  have  not  yet  been  put 
intg  operation.  There  have  been  210  meters  added  to  the  length 
of  the  western  wharves  and  588  meters  of  the  docks  have  been  doubled 
in  width.  All  but  one  mining  concern  continue  to  load  their  ores 
by  hand,  the  ores  being  transferred  from  the  mule  carts  to  the  holds 
of  the  vessels  in  small  esparto  baskets.  This  is  said  to  cost  about 
$0.43  per  ton. 

The  work  of  improving  the  sea  front  known  as  the  "  Malecon "'  was 
transferred  by  the  city  to  the  harlx)r  commission  two  years  ago,  and 
that  body  had  almost  completed  its  work  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  the'  early  part  of  the  summer  Baird's  Mining  Co.,  of  Glasgow, 
commenced  work  on  its  ore  dock  to  the  east  of  this  city,  Avhich,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  in  operation  within  18  months.  The  dock  consists 
of  2G  concrete  arches  5  meters  high  and  extending  900  meters  to  the 
water  front,  or  pier  proper,  which  will  stand  on  192  concrete  piles 
driven  15  feet  below  mean  water  level  and  extending  out  into  the 
bay  for  a  distance  of  248  meters.  It  will  be  possible  to  load  from 
1.500  to  2,000  tons  per  day  at  a  cost  of  approximately  20  cents  per 
ton,  two  vessels  being  able  to  come  alongside  at  the  same  time.  This 
concern  owns  A'aluable  iron-ore  concessions  at  Alqnife.  Province  of 
Granada.  It  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  their  docks  are  completed 
they  will  export  on  a  large  scale. 

Shipping  Movements. 

In  the  3^ear  1913  there  were  entered  at  this  port  1,498  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  1,632,383,  and  in  1914  the  number  was  1,419,  with  a 
tonnage  of  1,590,845.  The  following  table  shows  the  number,  na- 
tionality, and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Almeria  during 
1915: 


Number. 


S95 
95 
20 
17 
17 
16 
10 


Nationality. 


Spanish 787, 000 


British. 

Danish 

French 

Norwegian , 

Italian 

Dutch 


Tonnajre. 


155, 624 
12, 663 
46, 258 
13, 579 
45, 589 
7,527 


Number. 


Nationality. 


Swedish... 

Greek 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Belgian 

American.. 


Tonnage. 


6, 161 
21,649 
1,.341 
4,600 
5,743 
3,951 


In  October,  1915,  for  the  first  time  in  25  years,  a  vessel  of  American 

registry  called  at  this  port.     The  number  of  vessels  cleared  for  ports 

in  the  United  States  was  37,  as  compared  with  53  in  the  previous  year. 

The  exports  of  fruit  suffered  but  little  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
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vessels,  except  in  higher  freight  rates.  Since  the  close  of  the  grape- 
shipping  season  there  are  no  more  regular  calls  at  this  port  of  steam- 
ers for  the  United  States,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  export  trade. 
American  Trade  Possibilities. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  si)ecial  reports  on  the  subject,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  articles,  such  as  automobiles,  motors,  machinery, 
etc.,  direct  importation  from  the  United  States  to  this  port  has  not 
yet  proved  ])racticable.  and  in  most  instances  is  not  even  desirable. 
This  is  due  to  the  very  liuiited  demand  for  merchandise,  financial 
inability  of  the  buying  public.  ])oor  means  of  communication  with 
American  ports,  total  absence  of  American  traveling  salesmen,  and, 
above  all,  the  unattractive  terms  usually  offered  by  American  ex- 
porters. Local  business  men  seldom  order  from  catalogues;  and  they 
prefer  to  clraAV  their  stocks  from  the  large  importing  centers  of 
Spain,  Barcelona,  and  Madrid,  whence  merchandise  is  delivered  more 
promptly,  prices  and  measurements  are  (juoted  in  the  language  and 
terms  of  the  country,  and  liberal  terms  are  offered.  This  is  true,  even 
though  the  American  article  coidd  be  delivered  at  this  port  cheaper 
by  direct  importation. 

Among  the  products  of  American  manufacture  sold  here,  but  not 
imported  direct,  are  t3'pewriters,  sewing  machines,  shelf  and  heavy 
hardware,  machinery,  novelties,  stationery,  toilet  articles,  cosmetics, 
etc.  The  American  automobiles  are  shipped  direct,  as  there  is  an 
agency  here  for  several  provinces.  There  would  appear  to  be' a  good 
market  for  small  gas  engines  used  in  pumping  water  for  irrigating. 
For  the  jDast  few  months  there  has  been  a  i)regsing  need  for  coal,  and 
local  dealers  have  been  in  communication  with  American  concerns, 
but  Avere  unable  to  come  to  any  understanding  on  account  of  the 
unfavorable  terms  of  sale.  The  American  exporter  can  not  hope 
to  expand  his  business  to  any  extent  in  this  portion  of  Spain  if  he 
persists  in  terms  of  f.  o.  b.  American  ports. 

After  the  British  orders  in  council  were  issued  in  March  of  last 
year,  very  fev,-  German  goods  reached  this  city  except  toys  for  the 
holiday  trade.  There  is  need  for  many  articles  formerly  purchased 
in  Germany,  such  as  heavy  and  shelf  hardware,  machine  tools,  elec- 
trical goods,  etc.  This  market  may  best  be  reached  through  the  im- 
porting firms  and  jobbers  at  Barcelona,  with  which  port  Almeria  is 
connected  by  frequent  sailings  of  coasting  steamers. 

JEREZ  DE  LA  FRONTERA. 

By  Consul  Paul  H,  Foster. 

The  agricultural  section  of  this  community  has  profited  by  the 
better  prices  which  have  been  obtained,  although  last  year's  crops 
were  not  up  to  preharvest  expectations.  There  was  a  heavy  advance 
in  the  i^rice  of  low-grade  wines  for  distilling,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased price  of  wine  spirit,  which  has  resulted  in  a  much  better 
return  per  acre  in  the  Avine-growing  sections,  although  the  output 
of  crude  wines  was  about  20  per  cent  less  than  the  previous  year. 

These  raw  wines  have  been  nearly  all  bought  up  by  distillers,  at 
high  prices,  to  be  converted  into  wine  spirit,  the  price  of  which  has 
advanced  nearly  200  per  cent.    This  has  produced  a  serious  condition 
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among  the  wine  exporters,  as  low-strength  wines  must  be  reinforced 
with  spirit  in  order  to  stand  transportation  and  to  insure  keeping 
qualities  in  tropical  climates.  The  price  of  these  wines  has  increased 
to  $30  per  butt  of  132  American  gallons. 

Wine  Shipments. 

The  following  table  gives  the  wine  shipments  from  Jerez  to  all 
points  for  the  past  five  years : 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Estiinate<l 

Butts. 

Gallons, 

value. 

1911                  

31,005       4,092,660 
32,853       4. 336.  ,596 

§3, 100, 000 

1912  

3, 400, 285 

1913 

33,962 
26,917 
27,  409 

4,482,984 
3, 553, 016 
3, 618, 291 

4,034,685 

1914   ^,,  ,                 

3, 837, 257 

1915 

4,016,303 

Cereal  and  Leguminous  Crops — Olives. 

Grain  and  leguminous  crops  Avere  excellent,  although  not  up  to 
original  estimates.  Production  for  the  past  three  j-ears,  expressed 
in  bushels,  was  as  follows,  according  to  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture : 


Kind. 


1913 

1914 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

480, 750 

1.108,895 

276,075 

'546,929 

3.189 

372 

282,187 

112, 234 

1,002 

4,409 

1915 


Wheat 

Barley  and  oats 

Com 

Beans 

Canary  seed 


Bushels. 
1,469,333 
576, 200 
3, 713 

143, 531 
4,400 


The  local  flour  mills  report  grinding  481,800  bushels  of  wheat  dur- 
ing the  year  1915,  as  against  724,100  in  1914.  They  also  report  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  wheat  produced  in  this  section  was  exported, 
largely  to  Morocco. 

The  production  of  olives  for  1015  was  2,204,000  pounds,  as  against 
1,322,773  pounds  the  previous  year — an  increase  of  nearly  33J  per 
cent.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  more  careful  pressing  and 
filtering  of  the  oil,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  export  markets.  An 
increase  of  10  per  cent  is  noted  in  olive-bearing  groves,,  with  still 
more  extensive  plantings  of  new  orchards. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Conditions. 

This  being  a  purely  agricultural  section,  the  opportunities  for  the 
investment  of  American  capital  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
transportation  industries  are  practically'  nil.  Banking  shows  a  con- 
siderable volume,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  consists  in  the  discount- 
ing of  notes,  issued  by  wine  dealers  to  cover  their  purchases  of  raw 
wines,  at  12  months  dating.  This  character  of  business  is  not  popular 
with  American  banking  interests,  who  prefer  short-term  paper,  with 
a  quick  turnover  of  capital;  but  the  custom  is  so  ingrained  in  this 
industry  that  a  change  of  method  would  be  difficult.  The  buying  and 
selling  of  exchange  is  profitable,  as  the  discounts  are  heavy,  but  the 
volume  of  this  class  of  business  is  not  very  great,  as  many  of  the 
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larger  exporters  carry  accounts  with  banks  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Madrid,  and  find  it  profitable  under  normal  conditions  to  send  their 
foreign  acceptances  to  these  accounts.  This  practice  has  stopped, 
for  the  time  being,  the  present  rates  of  exchange  on  francs  and 
i:)cunds  sterling  being  in  faAor  of  the  peseta. 

Imports  from  the  United  States. 

A  marked  increase  is  shown  over  previous  years,  both  in  direct 
and  indirect  imports  of  American  products.  As  this  is  not  a  whole- 
sale distiibuting  center,  most  of  the  American  products  that  find 
their  Avay  here  come  from  such  points  as  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Seville, 
Cadiz,  etc.  Direct  imports  consist  only  of  special  lines,  where  volume 
is  not  so  essential  a  factor  in  economical  importation.  The  lack  of 
parcel-post  facilities  as  a  means  of  introducing,  and  of  direct  factory 
representation  as  a  means  of  augmenting  and  maintaining  any  busi- 
ness that  might  be  secured,  are  the  present  handicaps  to  American 
trade  in  this  section.  American  products  have  given  excellent  satis- 
faction both  as  to  <iuality  and  finish. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  important  features  in  the  export  trade  are  the  decline  in  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  and  the  increased  exports  to  its  outlying 
possessions,  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  principal  items, 
wines  and  brandies.  The  decline  in  the  shipments  of  wine  is  about 
in  proportion  to  the  general  decline  in  shipments  abroad,  although 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  shows  an  increase  as  against  previous 
quarters  and  the  same  quarter  of  the  year  before. 

Following  is  a  table  of  the  declared  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States,  Porto  Eico,  and  the  Philippines : 


Articles. 


TO  THE  IGNITED  ST.^TES. 


Anisette 

Brandy 

Breeding  animals . 

Olives 

Sjj.  earth 

Vinegar 

Wines  (still) 

other  articles 


1914 


$4,764 
6,766 


Total 

TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Brandy 


365 


299,039 
656 


311,590 


1915 


2,672 

1, 448 

320 


285 

210, 757 

215 


216,081 


17,368 


Articles. 


TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS— con. 


Vinegar 

Wines  (still).. 
other  articles . 


Total 

TO  PORTO  EICO. 


Brandy 

Chick-peas 

Vinegar 

Wmes  (still).. 
other  articles. 

Total... 


1914 


$309 

8,112 

6 


22, 856 


3,160 


643 

6,735 

122 


10, 060 


1915 


$134 

13,375 

27 


30,904 


2,866 

278 

1,197 

15,973 

1,052 

21,366 


SEVILLE. 

By  Con!$nI  Wilbur  T.  Gracey,  March  20. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  Seville  consular  district,  comprising 
six  Provinces  of  southern  Spain,  contains  a  population  of  5,170,000, 
with  approximately  100  persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  three  times 
the  density  of  population  of  the  United  States.  All  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  importance  is  carried  on  through  the  three  ports  of  Seville, 
Huelva,  and  Cadiz,  the  consulate  being  located  at  the  former,  with 
agencies  at  the  two  latter  cities.     In  the  center  of  the  district  is 
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located  JTerez  de  la  Frontera,  which  hais  a  huge  foi'ei<jn  wine  trade. 
The  Seville  district  is  primarily  aoricuitural,  growin<i:  various  f»rains 
for  home  consumption,  and  producing  cork,  olives,  olive  oil.  green 
sulphur  oil.  and  oranges  in  large  quantities  for  export. 

Business  Depression — Increased  Cost  of  Living. 

The  olive  crop  of  11)14  was  small,  with  a  conse(iuently  lessened 
demand  for  labor,  making  the  buying  cai)acity  of  the  people  lower 
both  in  1014  and  1915.  The  orange  crop  of  1915  was  also  smaller  than 
usual,  and  there  were  poor  facilities  for  removing  the  fruit.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  planters  followed  a  policy  of  retrenchment  and,  owing  to 
the  increased  cost  of  building  materials,  made  few  improvements  on 
the  plantations,  thereby  throwing  laborers  in  the  building  trades  out 
of  employment  and  reducing  the  demand  for  bricks,  tiles,  and  other 
locally  manufactured  materials.  Coupled  with  the  shortage  of  work 
was  the  generally  increased  cost  of  living.  The  price  of  coal,  which 
before  the  war  was  $8  per  ton,  rose  to  $20,  and  in  consequence  the  price 
of  electricity  and  gas  was  doubled.  Locally  produced  food  products 
taking  the  place  of  commodities  previously  imported  also  doubled  in 
price.  The  cost  of  codfish,  heretofore  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  the 
laboring  classes,  increased  100  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  bread  was 
25  per  cent  higher  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  in  August,  1914.  A 
comparison  of  other  foodstuffs  at  the  end  of  1915  and  in  August, 
1914,  show  that  domestic  butter  increased  in  price  142  per  cent,  im- 
ported butter  90  per  cent,  coffee  5G  per  cent,  eggs  85  per  cent,  flour 
80  per  cent,  sardines  40  per  cent,  lard  30  per  cent,  milk  36  per  cent, 
bacon  50  per  cent,  other  meats  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  tea  108  per 
cent,  potatoes  100  per  cent,  cocoa  35  per  cent,  cheese  150  per  cent, 
chickens  75  per  cent,  common  salt  25  per  cent,  table  salt  100  per  cent, 
sugar  GO  per  cent,  garden  truck  GO  per  cent,  rice  GO  per  cent,  fruits 
100  per  cent  and  other  commodities  correspondingly. 

Practically  all  clothing  increased  in  price  from  25  per  cent  to  40 
per  cent,  and  a  general  tendency  toward  increased  rentals  of  from 
10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  was  noticeable. 

Most  of  the  mines  which  were  obliged  to  shut  down  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war  reopened  during  the  year,  but  with  reduced 
staffs  and  consequently  smaller  outputs. 
Financial  Conditions. 

Financial  conditions  were  better  than  in  the  previous  year.  Tight- 
ness of  money  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  refusal  of  banks  to 
negotiate  drafts,  striking  incidents  of  the  last  half  of  1914,  were 
arranged  satisfactorily,  so  that  during  1915  conditions  were  more 
or  less  normal  again. 

The  value  of  the  dollar,  which  in  September  and  October  had 
risen  until  the  dollar  gold  was  equal  to  5.G0  pesetas,  gradually  de- 
clined, until  at  the  end  of  the  j'ear  it  stood  at  5.50,  from  which 
point  it  has  again  declined  until  it  now  stands  at  5.34. 
Building  and  Construction  Enterprises. 

Buildings  which  were  left  uncompleted  during  the  preceding  year 
wxre  finished  during  1915,  work  being  also  completed  on  two  of 
the   exposition  buildings.     The  trade   was  handicapped,  however, 
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owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  materials,  wliich  advanced  in  some  lines 
as  much  as  250  per  cent  and  showed  g-enerally  higher  prices  approxi- 
mating 200  per  cent. 

The  residence  flats  for  working  people,  started  as  an  experiment, 
were  completed  and  were  immediately  occupied,  and  a  second  series 
of  such  flats  Avas  begun. 

The  work  on  the  exposition  buildings  progressed  very  slowly. 
The  opening  has  been  again  postponed  and  will  probably  not  take 
phice  until  after  the  war. 

Work  on  the  Alphonso  XIII  ship  canal,  which  is  intended  to 
shorten  the  distance  to  the  sea  and  make  it  possible  for  vessels  of 
deeper  draft  to  reach  Seville  docks,  progressed  slowly  but  satisfac- 
torih\  the  excavation  being  accomplished.  The  plans  at  present 
under  consideration  relate  to  the  diverting  of  the  Ouadaira  River, 
which  crosses  the  cut.  No  progress  was  made  in  the  negotiations 
relative  to  the  erection  of  a  moving  bridge  over  the  canal;  the  plans, 
which  were  submitted  ))V  American  companies,  are  still  under  con- 
sideration. The  bridge  Avill  be  built  b}^  Spanish  constructors,  prob- 
ably from  American  plans  and  possibly  with  American  supervision. 

The  work  of  the  extension  of  the  tramway  lines  to  Tabladilla  along 
the  Avenue  Reina  Victoria,  mentioned  in  my  previous  report,  was 
not  undertaken,  owing  to  shortage  of  funds  and  the  excessive  cost 
of  material,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  work  also  will  be  post- 
poned until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  laborers  employed  in  the  mines 
resulted  in  certain  road  improvements,  men  who  were  Avithout  em- 
ployment being  put  to  work  on  the  Government  roads.  The  growing 
use  of  automobiles  is  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads:  they 
are,  howcAer,  still  much  inferior  to  those  of  mam'  other  European 
countries,  and  to  those  of  northern  Spain. 

The  municipal  abattoir  completed  during  1014  is  still  unoccupied. 
The  equipment  of  this  building  will  doubtless  take  place  during  the 
present  year,  the  present  difficulty  apparently  being  lack  of  funds. 

The  local  electric  light  companies  extended  their  lines  considerably 
during  the  year,  especially  to  the  outlying  toAvns  of  the  Seville  dis- 
trict, and  further  extensions  to  the  towns  of  Villanueva  del  Ariscal. 
Olivares,  Bollullos  de  la  Mitacion,  and  Benacazon  were  undertaken. 

Shipping  Facilities. 

The  steamship  line  to  Xew  York  Avhich  was  established  during 
lOll  by  the  Compania  Santanderina  de  Xavigacion,  Avith  approxi- 
mately monthly  sailings,  Avas  discontinued  oAving  to  the  greater  de- 
mand for  ships  elseAvhere,  and  direct  shipping  with  America  Avas 
generalh^  ver}'  much  restricted.  This  condition  still  exists,  and  until 
it  is  improved  the  import  trade  from  America  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  Avith  any  degree  of  rapidity.  Freight  rates  during 
the  year  increased  by  about  200  per  cent. 

General  Import  Trade. 

The  general  import  trade  fell  off  slightl}^  in  1015.  The  importation 
of  coal  decreased  from  135,770  to  107,751  tons,  oAving  to  the  prohibi- 
tion by  Great  Britain  of  exportation  without  Government  permits. 
Fertilizers,  and  especially  products  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers, 
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decreased,  oAviiig  to  the  local  financial  conditions  wliich  made  it 
necessary  for  the  large  fertilizing  i)lant  to  suspend  operations  for 
some  time.  Iron  and  steel  products  fell  otf  generally,  owing  to  tight- 
ness of  the  money  market,  general  retrenchment,  and  lack  of  build- 
ing operations.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  machinery 
for  the  same  reasons,  the  general  tendency  of  local  manufacturers 
being  to  curtail  all  unnecessary  expenditures  and  to  [)urchase  only 
such  machinery  as  is  absolutely  necessary  until  normal  conditions  are 
resumed  in  Europe. 

ImjJorts  of  raw  jute  increased  from  1,205  to  2. DOS)  tons.  Tlie  local 
factories  are  Avorking  night  and  da^^  upon  the  manufacture  of  jute 
bags  for  exportation  to  the  belligerent  nations  for  use  in  the  trenches. 

Cereals  showed  an  increase  due  to  local  shortage,  but  most  of  the 
imports  came  from  other  Spanish  ports. 

The  principal  imports  at  Seville  during  1914  and  1915  from  all 
countries  Avere  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Cement 

Coal 

Coffee 

Cotton  thread 

Fertilizers: 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Phosphate 

Prepared  fertilizers 

Sulphates 

Fish,  cod 

Iron  and  steel  manufactiues: 

Iron  bars 

Iron  manufactures 

Iron  plates 

Machinery,  unclassified. . 

Steel  bars  and  plates 

Tubes  and  pipes 

Wire .  copper ,  and  steel .. . 

Others 

Jute,  raw 

Leather,  shoe  and  sole 

Maize 


1914 

1915 

Short  tons. 

Short  Ion.''. 

18, 18.5 

16, 951 

1.35,  770 

107,  751 

2.247 

2, 629 

1.201 

1.070 

1,323 

625 

30,  6.56 

24.. 586 

2. 10.5 

1.022 

28t 

457 

2.013 

2,026 

9.116 

7,601  : 

13.020 

11,0.53 

1,775 

1.406 

2. 6,50 

1,251 

3,821 

3,363 

1,604 

938 

1,049 

969  1 

3, 531 

3,. 561 

1,205 

2,909 

336 

302 

225 

7,128 

Articles. 


1914 


Oil: 

Industrial 

Petroleum 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Pottery  clay 

Potatoes. . .". 

Railvray  materials 

Rice. . ." 

Soda 

Sugar 

Tar  and  pitch 

Textiles,  all  kinds 

Tin 

Tobacco,  raw  and  manufac- 
tured   

Wheat 

Wood      and      manufactm-es 
thereof: 

Planks  and  boards 

.411  others 

AU  other  articles 


'Short  tons.\Short  tons. 


Total. 


2,367 
4,363 
2,436 
10,317 
3,092 
2, 835 
3,989 
4,885 
4.763 
5,812 
6,323 
2,016 

1,315 
131 


24,980 

1,S23 

64,504 


2,516 
5,145 
2,877 
5,805 
2,959 
1,060 
4,171 
7,746 
7,746 
3,724 
5, 468 


1,3.36 
7,132 


32, 2.30 

382 

56, 820 


378,067         348,120 


Imports  from  the  TTnited  States — American  Sample  Room. 

The  import  statistics  for  1915  were  specially  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  results  of  the  efforts  of  this  consulate  to  increase  American 
export  trade  and  the  changed  sources  of  supply  due  to  the  w-ar  condi- 
tions in  Europe.  A  large  number  of  articles  never  before  appearing 
as  imports  from  America  are  shoAvn  in  the  statistics  of  the  custom- 
house at  Seville. 

American  goods  noAv  seen  in  the  shops  here,  which  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  1915,  include  men's  furnishing  goods,  candies, 
candied  fruits,  shoe  leather,  various  lines  of  American  hardAvare, 
drugs,  chemicals,  etc. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of  American  automobiles  to  be  seen 
on  the  streets  of  Seville,  although  the  high  freight  rates,  three  times 
as  high  as  in  1914,  have  somewhat  restricted  the  importation.  There 
appears  to  be  no  call  for  motor  trucks  in  this  district. 

The  Eevista  Comercial,  the  official  journal  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  that  city,  made  arrangements  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  its 
building  for  the  exhibition  of  American  samples  by  firms  adA^ertising 
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in  that  periodical.  Tiie  advertising  rates  are  small,  and  all  exhibits 
sent  to  the  publishers  are  to  be  exhibited  and  arranged  under  the 
supervision  of  the  consulate.  It  is  hoped  that  exporters  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  that  increased  trade  may  result 
therefrom. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  opening  of  a  military  aviation  camp  at 
Seville,  but  no  definite  action  has  been  taken  in  this  matter.  The 
camp  was  to  be  a  branch  of  the  regular  aviation  school  which  is  lo- 
cated at  (iruadalajara.  and  it  is  understood  that  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can aeroplanes  were  purchased  for  the  school. 

During  the  3'ear  the  consulate  received  many  inquiries  for  Ameri- 
can-made goods.  Avhich  have  been  made  the  subject  of  trade  notes  for 
publication  in  Commerck  Reports. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  articles  declared- 
at  the  Seville  consulate  for  export  to  the  United  States,  Porto  Rieo, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.    There  were  no  exports  to  Hawaii. 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

$2,797 
127,355 
128,187 
399, 094 
18, 704 
14,410 
43,800 

187,472 

111,900 

1, 765, 737 

17,580 

»15,574 
70,063 
41,845 
111,390 
250, 172 
12,015 
55, 448 

339.746 

196, 631 

1,227,336 

13, 737 

TO  PORTO  RICO. 

Chickpea.'! 

$2,300 

Cloth,  cotton 

$2,350 

Garlic 

3  959 

Oil,  olive 

70,247 

5,016 

316 

107*467 

Olives 

5  179 

All  other  articles 

1,962 

Total 

Oil- 

77,929 

120,867 

Green  sulphur 

Olive 

TO  PmUPPINE  ISL.A.NDS. 

Cork,  manufactures  of. 

Olives 

1,530 

42, 167 

4.628 
653 
761 

31  117 

Total 

2,817,036 

2, 333, 957 

2,719 

Sausages 

217 

All  other  articles    

517 

Total.. 

48,  209 

36  100 

Fruit  Cultivation  in  Andalusia, 

Western  Andalusia,  which  comprises  the  Provinces  of  Seville, 
Cadiz,  Cordoba,  and  Huelva  produces  large  quantities  of  fruits  of 
all  kinds.  The  Province  of  Seville  is  particularly  suited  to  fruit 
cultivation,  although  it  has  not  been  so  well  developed  in  respect  to 
certain  fruits  as  might  be  expected.  In  Cadiz  Province  the  natural 
conditions  are  not  so  favorable  in  the  seacoast  districts,  but  oranges, 
lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  almonds  are  grown  to  some  extent. 
Cordoba,  which  is  an  interior  Province,  produces  oranges,  apples, 
and  pomegranates.    Huelva  is  more  famous  for  its  figs  and  chestnuts. 

The  Seville  consular  district  includes  also  the  Province  of  Caceres, 
which  has  a  soil  suitable  principally  for  the  cultivation  of  chestnuts, 
walnuts,  figs,  and  oranges.  Fruit  trees  in  this  Province  are  usually 
cultivated  with  vegetables,  vines,  and  olives.  In  the  temperate  dis- 
tricts small  plantations  for  oranges  and  chestnuts  are  found ;  in  other 
localities,  wdiere  the  climate  is  humid  and  temperate  during  the 
winter  and  excessively  dry  and  hot  in  the  summer,  oranges  and 
lemon^s  are  regularly  cultivated.    The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  could 
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be  largely  increased,  if  there  were  better  means  for  transporting  the 
fruit.  In  the  Province  of  Badajoz  fruit  growing  has  never  been  as 
extensive  as  the  available  area  would  seem  to  justify. 

Annual  Value  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Pomegranates. 

In  the  six  Provinces  which  compose  the  Seville  district  there  are 
2,573  hectares  planted  with  753,820  orange  trees,  which  produce  an 
average  of  approximately  0.50  metric  quintals  to  the  tree,  or  a  total 
of  461,GS6  metric  quintals,  at  an  average  price  of  $2.50  to  the  quintal, 
and  a  total  valuation  of  about  $1,300,000  per  annum. 

The  largest  production  is  in  the  Province  of  Seville,  wliich  has 
nearly  double  the  area  planted  in  oranges  as  the  other  five  Provinces 
combined.  The  production  per  tree  of  0.70  metric  quintals,  is  much 
higher  than  the  other  Provinces,  and  as  a  consequence  the  orange- 
crop  valuation  is  about  $850,000  per  annum,  against  a  combined 
valuation  in  the  other  Provinces  of  $320,000. 

In  this  district  there  are  75  hectares  planted  in  lemons,  with  33,985 
trees,  and  an  average  production  of  0.31  metric  quintals  to  the  tree, 
or  a  total  of  10,276  quintals.  The  average  value  is  $2.51  per  quintal, 
or  a  total  crop  value  of  $33,000.  Seville  and  Huelva  Provinces  are 
not  covered  by  these  figures,  as  lemons  are  not  grown  there  in  quanti- 
ties. 

While  the  value  of  pomegranates  grown  in  the  Seville  district  does 
not  by  any  means  compare  with  the  value  of  the  oranges,  there  are 
447,939  trees  in  the  six  Provinces  producing  an  average  of  0.22 
quintals  of  fruit  per  tree,  or  a  total  of  111,525  quintals,  with  an  aver- 
age value  of  $2.42  per  quintal,  and  a  total  valuation  in  an  average 
year  of  about  $188,000. 

Gathering  the  Crops — Exportation. 

The  season  for  oranges  in  Seville  Province  is  the  months  of 
October  and  November  for  the  fruit  which  is  exported  and  Decem- 
ber for  that  locally  consumed.  In  Cadiz,  where  the  crop  is  princi- 
pally for  home  consumption,  oranges  are  gathered  from  November 
to  April.  In  Cordoba  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  October  until 
June,  according  to  whether  it  is  to  be  exported  or  locally  consumed, 
but  the  actual  time  of  maturity  is  said  to  be  the  months  of  March 
and  April.  Some  varieties,  such  as  the  Malta  and  mandarin  oranges, 
ripen  in  December.  In  Huelva  Province  the  season  seems  to  be 
from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  December  for  the  sour 
oranges  and  from  January  to  March  for  the  sweet  varieties.  In 
Cacares  the  crop  ripens  from  October  to  May  and  in  Badajoz  from 
January  to  April. 

Seville  Province  exports  its  oranges;  practically  none  are  con- 
sumed locally.  The  bitter  oranges  go  to  England  in  large  quanti- 
ties for  the  manufacture  of  orange  marmalade,  and  also  to  the  United 
States,  the  exports  for  1914,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  sta- 
tistics are  available,  amounting  to  6,213,218  kilos  (13,697,660  pounds) 
from  the  port  of  Seville.  Of  these  only  106,615  kilos  went  to  other 
Spanish  ports.  From  Cadiz  there  are  small  shipments  to  Gibraltar, 
but  practically  all  the  fruit  grown  in  that  Province  is  consumed 
there.  Cordoba  exports  sweet  oranges  from  Palma  del  Rio  to  Paris 
and  London  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  its  production,  or 
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about  45,500  metric  quintals.  Cordoba  district  also  exports  to  the 
same  markets  from  4,000  to  5.000  quintals.  This  exportation  is 
generally  effected  before  the  snow  appears  and  before  the  complete 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  the  prices  are  therefore  only  about  $1.93  to 
$2.89  per  thousand  oranges,  or  $1.27  to  $1.93  per  quintal.  Most  of 
the  oranges  grown  in  Huelva  are  consumed  locally,  though  a  small 
quantity  is  sometimes  exported.  Caceres  exports  its  oranges  and 
other  fruits  principally  to  the  adjoining  Provinces  of  Salamanca, 
Valladolid,  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  Salamanca,  and  Badajoz  has  only 
sufficient  fruit  for  home  consumption. 

The  pomegranates  grown  in  Seville  district  are  consumed  locally, 
practically  none  being  exported. 

CADIZ  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  As'cut  .Tames  Sanderson. 

Among  the  articles  appearing  in  the  declared  export  returns  at 
Cadiz  for  1915  which  did  not  appear  in  the  jDrevious  year  Avere 
camphor  and  citronella  oil,  copal  gum,  dried  figs,  dried  garlic,  nuts, 
and  rubber.  The  rubber  was  not  of  Spanish  origin,  being  part  of 
the  cargo  of  one  of  the  interned  German  vessels  and  brought  from 
Asiatic  ports,  as  were  also  the  camphor  and  citronella  oil. 

The  exportation  of  wine  showed  the  general  falling  off  which 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914,  and  which  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  difficulty  of  arranging  payments  under  the  disorganized 
condition  of  foreign  exchange.  Steamship  service  w^as  also  very 
irregular,  especially  as  regards  through  shipments  via  north-of- 
Europe  ports.  The  difficult  exchange  conditions  were  overcome  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  j^ear  and  through  shipments  were  made  via 
Liverpool,  so  that  the  exportation  of  wine  to  the  United  States  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1915  showed  a  notable  increase. 

It  would  appear  from  the  statistics  that  the  exportation  of  oil 
from  Cadiz  had  entirely  stopped,  but  this  is  only  apparent,  the  ship- 
ments having  been  declared  through  the  Seville  consulate  instead  of 
at  Cadiz. 

The  exportation  of  chick-peas,  dried  figs,  and  garlic,  it  is  suggested, 
resulted  from  the  Spanish  exporters'  endeavors  to  secure  new  mar- 
kets, and  may  also  possibly  be  due  to  the  call  for  these  products  by 
Spaniards  in  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  islands,  who  formerly 
secured  their  supplies  from  Mexico. 

The  absence  of  corkwood  from  the  statistics  in  1915,  whereas  50,692 
pounds  were  exported  during  the  preceding  year,  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  this  product  is  shipped  from  Gibraltar,  though  declared 
at  Cadiz.  The  reduction  of  steamship  services,  with  consequent 
higher  freight  rates,  would  probably  account  for  the  suppression 
of  this  article,  which  can  not  bear  heavy  transportation  charges. 
The  same  explanation  would  also  probably  apply  to  cider. 

It  is  possible  that  dried  figs  may  find  an  increasing  market  in  the 
United  States,  as  they  are  inexpensive,  though  the  quality  is  usually 
inferior  to  those  produced  in  Smyrna. 
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Declared  Exports  from  Cadiz. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  articles  declared  at  the 
Cadiz  consular  agency  for  export  to  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands : 


Articles. 

1911 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

TO  THE  iraiTED  STATES. 

sios 

570 

TO  POETO  RICO. 

S290 
597 
171 
4,215 
139 
182 
72 
109 
354 
272 

SOS  I 

Books 

Camphor  and  citronella  oil... 

$2, 632 

Chestnuts 

Cider 

325 
1,671 

1,0Z5 

Chestnuts 

4,343 
5.980 
6,108 

Cocks  (fowls) .  . 

Chick-peas 

Household  effects 

Copal  gum 

1  jack 

Corkwood 

1,595 

1  stall  ion 

3,687 
251 
4,255 
2, 149 
3, 301 
287 

Onions 

Fishin?  line 

Wine 

426 

Total 

980 

6,401 

2,082 

TO  PniLIPFINE  ISL.\.NDS. 

Olives 

Nuts !...!!!!]!!!!! 

123 
341 
2,354 
3,624 
198 
824 

Oil 

4,100 

10, 5G2 

1,001 
345,184 

5,199 

Wine 

2SS, 879 
4,191 

Ribbon,  silk 

1,172 

1% 

761 

Total 

355, 600 

336,625 

Total 

7,464 

7,323 

HUELVA  AGENCY. 


By  Consular  Agent  W".  J.  AlcoeU. 


The  foreign  trade  of  the  Huelva  district  for  1915  was,  as  antici- 
pated, very  unsatisfactory.  Moreover,  as  this  is  a  mining  Province^ 
with  no  other  industries  of  any  importance,  and  as  the  mineral  mar- 
kets of  the  Continent,  with  the  exception  of  France,  are  closed  to  pro- 
ducers in  this  district,  the  existing  conditions  are  not  likely  to  im- 
prove until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  total  shipment  of  minerals  and 
other  mine  products  in  1915  was  2,292,233  tons.  The  quantity 
shipped  to  the  United  States  was  853,540  tons,  a  decrease  of  77,050 
tons  as  compared  with  1914,  yet  this  was  the  largest  quantity  shipped 
to  any  one  country.  Great  Britain  took  803,9G3  and  France  451,911 
tons.  The  mining  industry  was  thus  almost  entirely  supported  by 
these  three  countries. 

General  Export  and  Import  Trade. 

Imports  of  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds  show  an  enormous 
increase,  the  most  important  being  in  chemical  prcducts,  manufac- 
tures of  copper,  railway  material,  cars  and  locomotives,  electrical 
machinery,  and  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  copper  sulphate.  Formerh'  large 
supplies  were  imported  from  England,  but  as  this  source  is  closed 
wine  growers  may  lose  the  greater  percentage  of  their  crops.  It  is 
miderstood  that  the  Spanish  Government  has  taken  up  the  question 
with  its  representatives  in  the  United  States  and  England,  with  the 
object  of  procuring  supplies  to  save  the  situation.  American  manu- 
facturers should  make  a  study  of  this  question,  for  copper  sulphate 
is  now  an  indispensable  article  for  the  wine  grower. 
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Import  and  Export  Statistics — Shipping. 

Following-  is  a  statement  t-howing-  the  quantities  of  the  principal 
articles  of  import  and  export  at  Huelva  during  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


IMPORTS. 


Cement 

Chemical  products 

Coal 

Codfish 

Co/Tee 

Coke 

Copper  manufactures 

Elect  rical  material 

Fertilizers: 

1  'liosphate  rock 

Superphosphates 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures of: 

Machinery 

Other 

Maize 

Oils,  mineral 

Railway  locomotives,  cars,  etc. 

Timber 

Wheat 


Tons. 


24,518 
(JOS 


6,972 


644 
1,683 
6,813 
3,764 


1915 


Tons. 

878 

352 

148,000 

558 

579 

20,692 

33 

4 

45,499 
73 


421 

1,882 
4,830 
330 
408 
6,973 
4,635 


Articles. 


EXPORTS. 

Carbonate  of  manganese . 

Chestnuts  (marrons) 

Copper: 

Ingots 

Ore  (pyrites) 

I'recipitates 

Corlcs 

Cork  waste 

Figs. 


Goat  skins 

Iron  ore 

Sulphur  ore  (iron  pyrites) 

Wine gallons . 

AVine  lees 

Wool 


1914 


Tons. 
7,607 
1,596 

11,930 

790,373 

8,243 

290 

3,944 

128 


45,491 
648, 559 
554,872 


140 


1915 


Tons. 
2,752 
2,282 

18,799 

496,020 

11,478 

101 

1,601 

2,786 

227 

7,439 

1,7.55,745 

1,035,041 

8G4 


During  the  year  1915  a  total  of  1,158  steamers  and  12  sailing  ves- 
sels cleared  from  Huelva  for  foreign  ports,  the  net  registered  ton- 
nage being  1,349,375.     There  was  a  decrease  of  79  vessels  Avith  a  net 
tonnage  of  1(38,030,  as  compared  with  1914. 
Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  articles  declared  for 
export  from  Huelva  to  the  United  States  during.  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

$1,229,983       SI  36.'^  396 

$35,457 

2, 149, 605 

596 

$53,314 

38,806 
1,900,001 

2, 683, 292 

1,916,198 

7, 855 

140,312 

Walnuts 

Total 

5,819 

5,300,267 

6,164,367 

The  declared  exports  from  Huelva  to  the  United  States  decreased 
in  the  quantity  of  bar  copper  exported  from  9,088,777  to  8,031,298 
pounds,  but  increased  in  value  from  $1,229,983  to  $1,363,390.  This 
decrease  in  quantity  w^as  probably  due  to  the  increased  shipments 
to  P^ngland,  probably  for  the  manufacture  of  war  materials,  which 
would  also  account  for  the  higher  value.  The  total  production  of 
this  commodity  far  exceeded  all  previous  years. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  copper  ore  exported  to 
the  United  States  from  258,509  tons  in '1914  to  223,880  tons  in  1915, 
which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  ore  is  not  generally  pur- 
chased for  its  copper  content,  "wliich  is  a  very  low  percentage,  but 
for  the  sulphur  content,  which  is  of  a  high  grade,  about  48  per  cent ; 
and  as  this  latter  ingredient  is  the  principal  one  required  by  chemi- 
cal manufacturers,  they  no  doubt  found  the  sulphur  ore  more  suit- 
able for  their  purposes.  This  latter  commodity  shows  a  considerable 
increase  in  exportation. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  copper  ore  is  accounted  for  by  the 
high  prevailing  price  of  copper. 
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Fig  Trade  of  Huelva — Cork  Waste,  Maroons,  Etc. 

The  fig  trade  of  this  district  Avas  the  subject  of  a  special  report 
ill  1913  [see  Com:merce  Reports  for  Nov.  20,  1913],  and  a  sample 
parcel  Tvas  sent  to  the  American  market  in  that  year,  but  did  not 
find  favor.  Since  that  time  the  growing  of  figs  in  the  district  has 
proceeded  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  they  are  more  carefully  cul- 
tivated, "with  the  result  that  better  fruit  in  larger  quantities  is  ob- 
tained. Figs  therefore  appear  as  a  new  import  into  America  from 
Huelva  to  the  extent  of  170,750  pounds  valued  at  $7,855,  and  the 
exporters  hope  to  find  a  large  increase  in  this  trade  in  the  near 
future. 

The  cork  waste  industry  of  Huelva  is  almost  at  a  standstill  owing 
to  the  decrease  in  the  manufacture  of  corks  caused  by  the  closing 
of  the  large  German  markets.  The  small  quantity  of  waste  Avhich 
was  iDroduced  went  principally  to  England,  and  this  commodity, 
which  was  exported  to  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  2,939,595 
pounds  in  1914,  did  not  appear  at  all  among'  the  exports  in  1915. 

The  increased  exportation  of  goatskins  to  the  United  States  was 
due  to  the  closing  of  the  markets  of  belligerent  countries,  especially 
Germany. 

The  increased  exports  of  maroons  %vas  due  to  the  fact  that  Italy 
was  not  supplying  this  commodity  in  the  usual  quantities,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  Huelva  merchants  have  been  taking  special  care 
in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  maroons  for  the  American  market. 

The  increased  exportation  of  sulphur  ore  was  due  to  the  demand 
for  the  chemical  contents  thereof,  required  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives. 

VALENCIA. 

By  Consul  John  R.   Pntnnin,  May  2. 

The  Valencia  consular  district,  covering  about  19,000  square  miles 
of  territory  and  comprising  the  Provinces  of  Valencia,  Alicante, 
Murcia,  Castellon,  and  Albacete,  has  a  population  of  over  2,500,000, 
representing  an  eighth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain. 

The  principal  city  of  the  district  is  Valencia,  wdth  a  population 
estimated  at  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the  capital  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  five  Provinces  and  a  center  for  the  orange  and  rice 
producing  districts.  There  are  five  other  cities  of  importance  located 
within  the  borders  of  this  consular  district — Murcia,  Cartagena,  Ali- 
cante, Alcoy,  and  Castellon. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  Valencia  consular  district. 
It  produces  over  70  per  cent  of  all  the  oranges  exported  from  Spain 
and  over  75  per  cent  of  the  total  Spanish  rice  crop.  Other  impor- 
tant products  of  the  five  Provinces  include  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
Avine,  raisins,  peanuts,  and  almonds. 

Demand  for  American  Goods. 

Foreign  products  consmned  in  the  district  include  coal,  Imnber, 
fertilizers,  and  spray  materials.  As  show^n  by  inquiries  received  at 
this  office  during  1915,  there  is  a  demand  for  the  following  articles: 
Drugs,  medicines,  etc. ;  chemical  products  and  fertilizers ;  paints,  oils, 
varnishes,  etc.;  aluminum  goods;  hardware;  shoe  leather;  cutlery 
and  cheap  tableware;  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  textiles;  stocldngs, 
socks,  and  underclothing;  horn  for  manufacture  of  combs;  horns 
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and  hoofs  for  fertilizers;  jewelry,  silverware,  and  novelties;  house- 
hold mechanical  appliances  and  Idtchenware ;  machinery  in  general, 
including  oil  rehning,  gas  engines,  pumps  and  pumping  machinery, 
machine  and  otlier  tools;  electric  motors;  wheat,  flour,  and  other 
cereals ;  leathe'r  and  belting ;  lubricating  oils  and  greases ;  typewriters 
and  office  supplies;  cinematograph  fdms;  gramophones;  coffee;  motor 
cycles  and  electric  motor  cars;  brass  tubing,  sheet  zinc,  brass,  and 
white  metal;  steel  shafting;  surgical  apparatus;  rubber  goods;  wire 
for  spring  mattresses;  machine  needles;  and,  especialh\  coal. 

Opportunity  for  American  Exporters — Terms  of  Credit. 

Under  conditions  ruling  in  Europe  at  present  the  opportunity  for 
extending  American  trade  Avith  this  district  is  excellent  and  tliere  is 
no  reason  why  the  American  exporter  should  not  do  a  good  business, 
provided  he  is  in  a  position  to  make  deliveries  with  reasonable 
promptness,  sell  his  product  at  fair  prices,  and  grant  to  responsible 
buyers  terms  such  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive.  If  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  fulfill  the  two  last  conditions,  sales  will  be  lim- 
ited to  those  articles  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  purchaser 
and  unobtainable  in  other  markets. 

By  arranging  for  payment  on  receipt  of  goods,  sales  of  our 
products  will  be  greatly  facilitated  and  a  long  step  taken  toward 
establishing  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  market.  Many  American 
firms  do  not  find  it  feasible  under  j)resent  conditions  to  sell  except 
for  cash  against  documents  at  port  of  shipment,  while  the  Spanish 
buyer  has  been  accustomed  to  pay  for  his  purchases  on  arrival  at  the 
earliest  and  more  often  at  30,  60,  or  90  days.  Firms  in  the  United 
States  have  written  to  this  office  stating  their  willingness  to  grant 
more  liberal  terms  when  conditions  become  settled;  but  the  Spanish 
importers  require  such  terms  at  the  present  time — not  later  when  all 
the  markets  of  the  world  will  be  open  to  choose  from.  To  secure  the 
Spanish  trade  and  to  retain  it,  American  exporters  should  supply 
the  buyer  in  Spain  with  the  goods  required  promptly,  reasonably,  and 
on  terms  similar  to  those  he  has  been  accustomed  to  receiving. 

It  is  necessary  to  supply  samples  of  the  larger  part  of  the  American 
products  for  wdiich  a  market  is  desired,  and  the  trade  should  be 
solicited  by  capable  agents.  The  market  must  be  studied  just  as 
much  as  the  home  market  is  studied.  It  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
new  conditions  as  to  quality,  etc.,  which  will  require  changes  in  the 
product.  Goods  suitable  for  the  American  market  may  not  be  suit- 
able for  this  market,  and  the  producer  must  be  prepared  to  adapt 
himself  to  local  requirements. 
Importance  of  Communicating  in  Spanish. 

Trade  with  this  district  can  be  materially  assisted  if  the  Spanish 
buyer  is  furnished  promptly  w'ith  accurate  information,  in  his  own 
language,  regarding  the  goods  offered,  the  price  and  terms  of  pay- 
ment, also  the  time  of  tlelivery.  Such  information  may  best  be 
l^rovided  through  responsible  agents  having  a  thorough  Imowledge 
of  local  conditions,  requirements,  and  the  Spanish  language.  A 
single  agent  could  represent  several  noncompeting  firms  and  thus 
be  able  to  handle  the  business  economically. 

It  is  important  that  this  office  be  informed  by  American  firms  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  their  Spanish  agents  and  of  the  lines  of 
goods  carried.     It  will  thus  be  possible  to  give  inquiring  Spanish 
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houses  the  mformation  necessary  to  enable  them  to  obtain  quotations 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  catalogues  in  Spanish  are  much  more 
useful  than  those  in  a  language  foreign  to  the  reader,  and  that  corre- 
spondence should  be  carried  on  in  Spanish.  Prices  quoted  c.  i.  f. 
Valencia,  or  other  port  of  arrival,  will  enable  the  Spanish  merchant 
to  estimate  the  exact  cost  of  the  goods. 

Exchange  is  very  favorable  to  the  sale  of  foreign  products  in 
Spain;  but  freight  rates  are  excessive.  Heavy  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained in  this  district  on  account  of  the  high  freight  on  oranges  to 
British  ports. 

General  Market  Conditions. 

The  Denia  raisin  crop  Avas  much  below  normal  in  1915  and  shows 
a  heavy  loss  for  the  season,  even  though  prices  have  been  excep- 
tionally high.  The  wheat  crop  for  1915,  though  only  relatively  small 
as  compared  wath  the  total  Spanish  crop,  shows  an  increase  in  value 
of  approximately  $12,000,000  over  the  value  of  the  1914  crop,  part 
of  this  increase  being  due  to  high  prices  for  wheat  in  the  Spanish 
markets  during  the  year.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  grape  crop 
amounting  to  about  20  per  cent  for  the  district,  and  the  rice  crop 
shows  a  falling  off  of  about  18,000  metric  tons,  as  compared  with 
1914. 

The  high  prices  for  necessities,  such  as  coal,  meat,  bread,  etc.,  have 
seriously  affected  the  people  of  the  district.  It  is  probable  that  these 
increases  have  offset,  except  in  individual  cases,  any  profits  made, 
and  that  the  people  are  necessarily  restricting  their  purchases. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  conserve  their  resources, 
even  where  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Average  prices  for  articles  exported  are  difficult  to  obtain,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  apparently  no  such  statistics  available  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  most  reliable 
data  available.  In  the  main,  the  statistics  given  herein  have  been 
compiled  from  the  "  Boletin  de  Agricultura  Tecnica  y  Economica  " 
and  the  "  Exportacion  de  Pasa  Valenciana.''  Values  have  been  ob- 
tained by  private  inquiries. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  certain  cases  statistics  given  in  this  report 
cover  shipments  made  during  the  year  1916.    This  was  necessary  in 
order  to  treat  intelligently  movements  of  products  whose  shipping 
season  extended  beyond  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
The  Valencia  Orange  Crop. 

The  first  shipment  of  oranges  was  made  on  October  9,  1915,  and  up 
to  April  8,  1916,  approximatel}'  3,500,000  cases  were  exported — 
slightly  more  than  200,000  less  than  during  the  same  period  of 
1914-15.  These  figures  do  not  include  shipments  by  rail  to  France  or 
Spanish  points. 

Statistics  for  the  whole  of  Spain  show  that  France  received 
1,200,000  cases  of  oranges  during  1914,  while  published  data  give  the 
exports  to  France  by  sea  from  this  district  as  16,000  cases  for  the  year. 
The  same  published  reports,  when  compared  with  the  national  statis- 
tics, show  that  of  the  total  Spanish  exports  of  oranges  the  Va- 
lencia district  shipped  95  per  cent  of  the  exports  to  British  ports,  80 
per  cent  of  those  to  Germany,  90  per  cent  of  those  to  Belgium,  and  an 
equal  proportion  to  the  Netherlands.    It  may  be  safely  estimated  that 
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shipments  to  France  by  rail  from  this  district  average  at  least 
1,000.000  cases  per  annum. 

The  total  exports  by  sea  from  the  Valencia  district  during  the 
season  lOl-J^lo  amounted  to  4,G17,563  cases,  as  compared  with 
4,909,815  cases  during  the  1913-1-4  season.  The  last  shipment  was 
made  on  July  24,  1915.  If  a  million  cases  is  added,  to  represent  rail 
shipments  to  France,  it  brings  the  quantity  of  oranges  marketed  up 
to  about  5,G00,000  cases.  This  is  approximately  the  normal  crop  of 
the  district  sold  abroad. 

Crop  conditions  have  been  normal  during  the  present  season,  but 
shipments  to  date  show  heavy  losses.  The  high  freights  have  resulted 
in  making  the  net  returns  less  than  the  cost  of  production  and 
packing. 

Prices  for  Oranges — Shipments  by  Sea. 

Prices  for  oranges  in  foreign  markets  since  the  beginning  of  the 
season  have  averaged  $2.50  per  case.  This  sum  has  had  to  cover 
freight  and  charges  at  destination,  amounting  to  $1.  Packing  and 
shipping  charges  at  port  of  embarkation  absorb  approximately  $0.96, 
ancl  the  cost  of  production  is  estimated  at  $0.60.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  figures  that  losses  to  date  may  be  estimated  at  about  6  cents  on 
every  case  of  oranges  shipped.  It  is  generally  believed  that  a  greater 
proportionate  loss  may  be  expected  on  that  part  of  the  crop  not  yet 
marketed.  Freight  rates  are  rising  and  the  market  is  unsettled.  The 
proposed  exclusion  of  oranges  from  Great  Britain  caused  heavy  ship- 
ments there,  with  the  result  that  these  markets  were  overstocked  and 
prices  fell  rapidly.  The  question  of  the  exclusion  or  limitation  in 
the  importation  of  oranges  to  British  markets  has  been  the  principal 
subject  considered  by  local  interests  during  the  past  two  or  three 
months,  but  no  action  has  as  3^et  been  taken  to  put  such  measures 
into  force. 

The  following  table  contains  a  statement  of  the  shipments  by  sea 
of  oranges  during  the  period  October  9,  1915,  to  April  8,  1916,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  two  previous  sea- 
sons: 


Best  inat  ion. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Destination. 

1913-14 

1914-15 

191.5-16 

Cases. 

50,505 

242,214 

2,443,837 

15,800 

10,719 
1,252,488 

Cases. 

Cases. 

Netherlands 

Cases. 

373,673 

59,776 

19, 377 

Cases. 

376,006 

104,613 

52, 761 
8,608 

59,728 

Cases. 
26''  511 

106,200 
31  379 

British  Isle? 

2,831,805 

130,951 

18, 305 

2,930,106 
47, 368 
97,713 

Sweden 

])enmark 

France 

All  other  

IS  450 

Total 

Italy 

133,856 

4,468,389 

3,716,633 

3,493  727 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  shipments  to  the  British 
markets  have  steadily  increased  during  the  past  two  j'ears. 
Rice  Production  Declines — Importance  of  Crop. 

The  statistics  of  the  1915  rice  crop,  published  in  the  Boletin  de 
Agricultura  Tecnica  y  Economica  for  April,  1916,  show  that  the 
harvest  was  about  10  per  cent  below  last  year's  figures  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Valencia,  which  contributes  amiually  about  four- fifths  of  all 
the  rice  grown  in  Spain.  The  Valencia  crop  amounted  to  204,715 
metric  tons  in  1914,  as  against  185,302  tons  in  1915.    The  acreage 
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under  rice  cultivation  was  slightly  larger  in  1915,  being  70,617,  as 
compared  Avith  70,222.  The  average  jdeld  per  acre  was,  however, 
only  2.624  metric  tons,  compared  with  2.915  tons  for  1914. 

Xhe  other  four  Provinces  of  the  district  contributed  5,636  metric 
tons  of  rice  on  3,957  acres  during  1915,  as  compared  with  4,526  tons 
on  3,379  acres  the  previous  year. 

Compared  with  the  total  Spanish  rice  crop,  the  district  as  a  whole 
produced  81  per  cent  on  75  per  cent  of  the  total  area  under  rice  cul- 
tivation. In  1914  it  contributed  84  per  cent  and  had  within  its 
borders  76  per  cent  of  the  rice  fields. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  a  report  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Valencia  (December  quarter,  1915),  it  is  estimated  that 
68  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  white  rice  suitable  for  consumption,  and 
that  the  balance  is  absorbed  by  waste  and  by-products.  If  the  value 
of  the  total  1915  crop  for  the  district  is  $64.60  per  metric  ton  at 
place  of  production,  the  rice  harvested  this  year  is  one  of  the  most 
important  products  of  the  district,  and  the  most  important  one — - 
from  a  monetary  standpoint — of  the  Province  of  Valencia, 
large  Wheat  Crop  and  High  Prices. 

The  1915  wheat  crop  in  this  district  amounted  to  approximately 
393,728  metric  tons,  grown  on  895,755  acres,  as  compared  with  about 
254,000  metric  tons  for  the  year  1914.  Of  the  increase  shown,  the 
Province  of  Albacete  is  responsible  for  80,000  tons,  its  production 
being  199,310  tons  in  1915,  as  against  approximately  120,000  for  the 
previous  year.  The  production  of  each  of  the  other  four  Provinces 
in  metric  tons  was :  Valencia,  70,921 :  Alicante,  40,100 :  Castellon, 
42,869;  and  Murcia,  40,528. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  crop  of  each  Province  grown  on  irri- 
gated land  Avas:  Valencia,  66;  Alicante,  35;  Castellon,  19;  Murcia, 
67;  and  Albacete,  11. 

The  district  in  the  year  under  review  contributed  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  wheat  crop  of  Spain,  as  compared  with  8  per  cent  for  the 
year  1914. 

Prices  for  wheat,  as  quoted  in  the  '"  Boletin  de  Agricultura,"  have 
ranged  in  this  district  during  the  year  1915  from  $42  to  $85  per 
metric  ton.  At  present  (May  2,  1916)  the  price  on  the  local  market 
is  about  $76  per  metric  ton,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
chance  of  its  declining  in  value  under  present  conditions  of  high 
freights,  with  insufficient  production  in  Spain  to  supply  home  de- 
mands. It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  latter  condition  may  be 
ameliorated  by  the  increased  areas  planted  with  wheat  this  year.  At 
present  this  district  produces  about  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  required 
for  its  own  consumption. 

Practically  all  statistics  here,  which  are  generally  kept  in  metric 
quintals  (10  metric  quintals  equal  1  metric  ton  or  2,204.62  pounds), 
deal  with  quantities  only  and  do  not  consider  the  question  of  values. 
The  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Valencia  consular  district  for  the 
year  1915  may,  however,  be  estimated  at  $26,000,000  as  compared 
with  $14,000,000  for  1914.  Of  this  increase  in  value,  $8,000,000  rep- 
resents the  heavy  increased  production  during  1915,  while  the  balance 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  prices  during  the  two  years  in  question. 
In  making  the  estimate,  the  average  values  for  the  years  1914  and 
1915  have  been  taken  at  $57  and  $66  per  metric  ton,  respectively. 
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The  value  of  the  orange  crop  of  the  district,  packed  and  ready  for 
shipment,  may  be  taken  at  approximately  $10,000,000;  it  is  apparent 
therefore,  that  the  wheat  crop  is  of  far  greater  importance  in  these 
five  Provinces.  In  fact,  the  value  this  past  year  of  the  "wheat  crop 
of  the  Province  of  Albacete  alone  is  greater  than  that  of  the  wliole 
orange  crop  exported  from  the  Valencia  consular  district, 
other  Cereals. 

The  rye  crop  in  this  district  for  the  yeixr  1015  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 21,000  metric  tons,  out  of  a  total  production  for  the  whole  of 
Spain  of  GG3,030  tons.  With  the  exception  of  less  than  a  thousand 
tons,  the  district's  crop  Avas  harvested  in  the  Province  of  Albacete  on 
82,G8i*  acres  of  nonirrigated  land.  The  average  production  of  rye 
per  acre  in  the  Province  of  Albacete  was,  on  nonirrigated  land,  244 
kilograms  (538  pounds),  as  compared  with  364  kilograms  (803 
pounds),  the  average  for  Spain  as  a  whole. 

Barley  is  another  crop  in  this  district  produced  almost  entirely 
on  nonirrigated  soil.  There  were  nnder  cultivation  about  667,000 
acres,  yielding  a  crop  for  the  year  1915  amounting  to  275,544  metric 
tons,  or  an  average  of  413  kilograms  (910  pounds)  per  acre.  The 
district  produced  a  little  over  15  per  cent  of  the  total  Spanish  barley 
crop. 

Three-fifths  of  the  oat  crop  of  the  district  came  from  the  Province 
of  Albacete.  The  total  crop  for  the  five  Provinces  was  45,000  metric 
tons,  as  compared  wdth  over  536,000  tons  harvested  in  all  of  Spain. 
Practically  all  the  crop  was  raised  on  nonirrigated  land,  162,640 
acres  in  the  district  being  imder  cultivation  of  oats  during  the  year 
1915. 

The  1915  corn  crop  for  the  Valencia  consular  district  amounted  to 
77,824  metric  tons,  valued  at  nearly  four  million  dollars,  as  compared 
with  approximately  740,000  metric  tons  for  the  whole  of  Spain. 
The  area  in  the  district  on  which  corn  w^as  cultivated  amounted  to 
nearly  86,500  acres.  The  Province  of  Valencia  yielded  33,615  metric 
tons;  Murcia,  17,090  tons;  Alicante,  13,670  tons;  Castellon,  8,174 
tons;  and  Albacete,  5,275  tons  during  the  year  under  review. 
Peanut  Crop  Higher  in  Value — Exports  of  Almonds. 

Export  figures  of  peanuts  for  the  1915-16  season,  according  to 
an  estimate  published  in  the  "  Exportacion  de  Pasa  Valenciana,"  of 
Denia,  show  total  shipments  from  this  district  during  the  period 
October  1,  1915,  to  April  27,  1916,  amounting  to  90,188  sacks,  Aveigh- 
ing  50  kilos  (110.23  pounds)  each,  as  compared  with  96,048  sacks 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  season.  Included  in  this 
season's  shipments  are  exports  to  Spanish  ]:)orts  amounting  to  over 
50,000  sacks;  to  United  States,  9,272;  to  Algiers,  11,658;  to  British 
ports,  4,487;  to  South  America,  3,686;  to  the  Netherlands,  7,524;  and 
to  all  other  points,  about  3,000. 

Packed  and  ready  for  export,  $5  per  sack  of  50  kilos  is  probably 
a  fair  average  value  for  peanuts  for  the  season  of  1915-16.  This 
would  make  the  total  value  of  the  crop  exported  from  tho  district 
approximately  $450,000,  as  compared  with  an  estimated  value  of 
$380,000  for  peanuts  shipped  during  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Judging  from  certain  statistics,  privately  prepared,  of  the  export 
of  almonds  from  the  port  of  Alicante  during  1915,  shipments  from 
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this  district  are  about  50  per  cent  greater  than  tlurino;  1914,  and  are 
api)roximatery  two-thirds  of  those  of  1913. 

Practically  all  shipments  from  this  district  are  of  shelled  almonds 
and  represent  about  one-third  of  the  total  shipments  of  shelled 
almonds  from  Spain  during  1915,  and  somewhat  under  a  fourth 
during  1914. 

American  and  British  Markets  for  Valencia  Onions. 

The  shipments  of  onions  for  the  1915-lG  season  amounted  to 
1,822,034  cases  and  531,451  crates,  as  against  1,952,387  cases  and 
278,047  crates  during  1914-15,  and  2,035.947  cases  during  1913-14. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  527,2G6  crates  and  72,218 
cases,  as  compared  with  454,519  crates  and  40,907  cases  shipped  dur- 
ing the  1914-15  season,  and  260,993  crates  during  the  1913-14  season. 
Shipments  to  the  United  States  are  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
trade  in  speciall}'  packed  crated  onions  has  doubled  during  the  past 
three  seasons. 

The  average  cost  of  onions  may  safely  be  estimated  at  not  more 
than  $3  per  case  put  on  the  British  market,  which  absorbs  all  the 
onions  exported  from  this  district,  with  the  exception  of  those  sent 
to  the  United  States  and  another  100,000  cases  shipped  to  various 
other  countries.  Prices  in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
season  averaged  about  $3.50  per  case.  The  crop  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  profitable  one,  and  large  proiits  have  been  made  by  some 
exporters,  although  others,  who  operated  during  the  early  part  of  the 
shipping  season  while  prices  were  very  low,  were  heavy  losers. 

The  total  value  of  the  onion  crop  exported  abroad  from  this  dis- 
trict may  be  estimated,  for  the  seasons  1915-16,  at  approximately 
$3,500,000  f.  o.  b.  Valencia  or  other  port  of  shipment. 

Heavy  Decrease  in  Grape  Production. 

The  total  production  of  grapes  in  the  Valencia  consular  district 
amounted  to  317,481  metric  tons  during  1915,  as  compared  with 
about  400,000  tons  during  the  previous  year.  The  crop  was  harvested 
on  720,341  acres  of  vineyards,  or  a  little  over  10,000  acres  in  excess 
of  the  previous  3'ear.  The  Province  of  Alicante  was  the  largest  pro- 
ducer, the  crop  amounting  to  nearly  109,000  metric  tons,  as  compared 
with  approximately  107.000  tons  grown  in  1914.  Albacete  was  second 
with  102,902  metric  tons,  as  against  124,124  tons  for  the  previous 
j^ear.  Compared  with  the  year  1914,  Valencia  and  Castellon  show 
decreases  of  50  per  cent  or  over  in  grape  production,  while  the 
Province  of  Murcia  remained  practically  unchanged. 

For  the  whole  of  Spain  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  70  per  cent 
in  the  amount  of  grapes  exported,  so  it  may  l^e  concluded  that  dis- 
ease has  affected  the  grapes  of  this  district  less  than  many  other 
sections  of  Spain.  In  the  Province  of  Alicante,  and  also  Murcia, 
conditions  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  in  1914.  Albacete's  crop 
fell  off  20  per  cent,  and  the  Provinces  of  Valencia  and  Castellon  were 
more  seriously  affected. 

Grapes  amounting  to  290,121  metric  tons  were  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  48,997,893  gallons  of  must  in  the  district  during  1915.  as 
compared  with  347,778  tons  for  60,066,292  gallons  the  previous  year. 
The  district  shows  a  decrease  of  less  than  20  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1914,  while  Spain  as  a  whole  records  a  decreased  must  produc- 
tion of  about  45  per  cent. 
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Denia  Raisins. 

ICx});;its  of  raisins  from  Deniti  show  a  heavy  falling  off  during  the 
season  IDla-lG,  as  compared  with  the  previous  season,  the  figui-es 
being  110,003  cases  of  50  kilos  each  (110.23  pounds)  for  1915-16,  and 
2r>l),i39  cases  for  1914-15. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  export  statistics  and  an  esti- 
mate of  cases  unsold  for  the  past  six  seasons : 


Destination. 


1911-12 


1912-13 


1913-14 


191»-16 


Britisli  Isles 

France  and  Algeria. 

Denmark 

Canada 

Sweden 

Norway 

United"  States 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Russia 

Germany 

All  other 

Spanish  ports 

Not  marketed 


Cases. 

227, 175 

15,978 

16, 121 

60, 170 

10,2-12 

11,803 

2, 363 

425 

8,817 

7,169 

11,049 

2,133 

4,978 

2,000 


Cases. 
250,106 

18, 254 

16,800 

64,  434 

16, 001 

13,077 

5,009 

2,207 

7,858 

7,080 

18, 165 

2,009 

6, 031 

2,020 


Cases. 
179, 476 

8,189 
4,867 
28, 281 
2,801 
2,121 

550 

30 

3,580 

1,250 

2,212 

216 
5,479 


Cases. 

199,461 

24, 332 

14,347 

53,431 

13,956 

7,344 

8,456 

786 

8,327 

8,700 

6,409 

749 

44, 326 


Cases. 
181, 258 
7,918 

12, 535 

30, 850 
9,611 

10,480 
2,041 
1,122 
1,272 


Cases. 
95,996 

2,567 
2,524 
2, 365 
1,287 
1,137 
788 
97 


1,162 

11,199 

2,000 


67 
3, 265 
2,000 


Total 380,423       429,651 


239, 055 


390, 624 


The  estimate  of  the  portion  of  the  present  season's  crop  not  sold 
is,  I  believe,  excessive,  as  it  is  generally  stated  that  practically  the 
whole  season's  stock  of  raisins  has  been  marketed. 

Prices  paid  for  raisins  in  the  Denica  market  during  the  season 
averaged  approximately  $10  per  case,  as  against  an  average  of  less 
than  half  that  amount  for  the  previous  season.  The  1915-16  season's 
crop,  packed  and  ready  for  shipment,  would  be,  therefore,  about 
$1,121,000. 

Prices  in  the  British  markets  have  also  been  very  favorable,  rang- 
ing from  about  $18  to  $19  per  case,  as  compared  with  $12  to  $13  last 
season. 

The  prohibition  recently  placed  on  imports  of  dried  fruits  into  the 
British  markets  will  deprive  the  shippers  during  the  coming  season 
of  the  outlet  which  usually  takes  the  greater  x^ortion  of  the  raisin 
crop. 
Building  Operations — Cost  of  Living — Labor  Conditions. 

The  construction  of  residential  apartments,  etc.,  has  been  about 
normal.  Work  is  nearing  completion  on  the  building  of  the  Bank  of 
Spain  and  the  market.  The  new  city  hall  and  the  line  railway  sta- 
tion, being  built  to  replace  the  present  station  of  the  line  to  Madrid, 
are  still  uncompleted.  The  old  customhouse  is  still  in  course  of 
reconstruction  to  accommodate  the  law  courts,  etc.  A  new  market 
building  is  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  general  market. 

Economic  conditions  can  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory.  The 
high  price  of  wheat  has  increased  the  cost  of  bread,  and  heav}'  in- 
creases have  i^revailed  in  many  other  necessities,  such  as  sugar, 
coffee,  coal,  and  meat.  The  losses  in  connection  with  the  orange  crop, 
etc.,  have  affected  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  lack  of  shipping  facili- 
ties has  added  to  the  unsettled  commercial  conditions  and  has  caused 
great  hardship  to  those  who  have  not  benefited  by  the  increased  prices 
received  for  certain  products. 
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A  general  strike,  caused  by  the  high  price  of  bread  and  \ixck  of 
work,  recently  tied  up  the  city  and  port  for  a  period  of  a  week. 
The  object  of  the  strike  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  and  to 
start  municipal  and  Government  work  to  relieve  labor  conditions. 

Declared  Exports. 

The  total  value  of  the  articles  declared  for  export  at  the  American 
consular  offices  in  this  district,  including  Valencia  and  the  agencies 
at  Alicante  and  Denia,  during  the  year  1915  was  $1,782,43-1,  as 
compared  with  $1,795,467  for  1914  and  $2,284,114  for  1913.  Ship- 
ments to  the  United  States,  amounting  to  a  little  less  than  $1,700,000, 
were  nearly  $30,000  under  1914,  and  over  $500,000  less  than.the  1913 
figures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  exports  to  Porto  Rico  dur- 
ing 1915  was  $82,091,  or  $15,G00  greater  than  the  preceding  3'ear, 
and  exceeded  1913  by  $18,385.  Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
valued  at  $6,000,  were  slightly  in  excess  of  the  two  previous  years. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  declared  at  the  Valencia  office  were 
valued  at  $733,028,  as  compared  with  $775,539  for  1914  and  $1,362,652 
for  1913.  The  most  notable  decrease  in  value  of  products  exported 
from  Valencia  to  the  United  States  during  1915  was  of  peanuts. 
This  decrease  was  doubtless  due  to  a  greater  home  demand  for  the 
nuts,  caused  by  decreased  importations  from  abroad.  There  were 
large  increases  in  shipments  to  the  United  States  of  skins  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  shelled  almonds  and  red  pepper,  while  items  in  the  list 
of  exports  for  the  first  time  are  considerable  quantities  of  argoLs  and 
alfalfa  seed. 

Following  is  a  statement  showing  in  detail  the  declared  exports  to 
the  United  States,  Porto  Eico,  and  the  Philippines  from  the  Valencia 
district  during  the  year  1915,  together  with  similar  statistics  for 
1914: 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Chomicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and 
medicines: 

Glycerin,  crude 

Saffron , 

Tartar,  argols 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Mandarins 

Oranges _. . . 

Apricot  pulp .'. . , 

Orause  peel,  di'ied 

Orange  pulp 

Fruit,  preserved 

Almonds ,  shelled 

Almonds ,  unshelled 

Chufa  nuts 

Peanuts ,  shelled 

Peanuts,  unshelled 

Hides  and  skins: 

Goat 

Rabbit 

Sheep 

Iron  ore 

Oils,  vegetable; 

Olive 

Peanut 

Spices:  Pepper, red, ground.. 
Vegetables: 

Artichokes,  preserved 

Capers 

Garlic 

Onions 

Peas,  dried 


1914 


$8,6S4 
17,987 


1,178 

539 

2,632 

367 

1,285 

4,208 

80,100 

5,316 

2,631 

184, ISO 

33,344 


4,790 

"38,'289" 

3,199 
213 

4,482 


1,080 
294,622 


1915 


Sll,295 
17,058 
9,961 


2,857 
173 
1,361 
1,154 
2,791 


2,824 
20,065 
22,059 

128,271 


28,299 
10, 830 

1,969 

142 

24,453 

271 

1,128 

5,535 

345,020 

12, 494 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES — COn. 


Vegetables — Continued. 

Pimientos,presen-ed. 
All  other  articles 


Total. 


TO  POKTO  KICO. 


Breadstuffs:  Kice 

Fans 

Oils,  vegetable: 

Olive 

Peanut 

Paper,  manufactures  of: 

Books 

Playing  cards 

Wrapping  paper 

Spices :  Pepper,  red,  ground . 
Vegetables: 

Garlic 

Another 

Wood:  Furnitiu-e 

All  other  articles 


Total 

TO  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Paper,  manufactures  of : 

Books,  etc 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1914 


$74,641 
1,772 


775,539 


2,656 
1,520 


150 
416 


1,158 

6,232 

515 

29, 496 

217 

3,472 

881 


1915 


!:-72,754 
10,2«4 


733,028 


46,719 


609 
619 


1,228 


720 

1,313 

152 

1,400 

133 
939 
855 
995 

53.318 

552 

x,21G 

980 


62,635 
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Statistics  for  the  Port  of  Alicante. 

The  following-  table  shows  the  values  of  declared  exports  from 
Alicante  Agency  to  the  United  States,  Porto  Eico,  and  the  Pliilippines 
during  the  j^ear  ended  December  31,  1915,  together  with  figures  for 
the  preceding  year : 


Articles. 

1014 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

TO  THE  UNITED  ST.MES. 

Heeswax 

$4,090 

4,009 
672 
2  924 
5^121 
9,837 

274 

973 

122 

338,414 

10,047 

18,594 

32,521 

188 

TO  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES— COn. 

Vegetables: 

$454 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dves,  and 

mo  iicines: 

Garlic 

S779 

Calcium  tartrate,  crude. . . 

rimientos,  preserved 

529 

Total 

Leaves,  iirsi-uva 

•51,654 
11,810 
10,247 

925 
3,260 

649,891 

923,885 

TO  POKTO  RICO. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  textile 

grasses:  Hemp  sandals 

Spices:  Pepper,  red,  ground. . 
Vegetables: 

SalTroii 

1,  S3S 
14,849 

24 

2, 078 

383 

Fibers,  ve-jetable,  and  textile 
grasses:    Mats— Hemp,   es- 
parto ,  and  j  ute .             .... 

794 
14,110 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Apricot  pulp 

777 

( !  rapes .  preserved 

Garlic 

3,175 

Almonds,  shelled 

579,047 
19,991 
12, 013 
52,745 

42 

37,625 

192,806 

412 

All  other  articles 

594 

Total    

Walnuts     

19,772 

19,456 

Gut,  unmanufactured 

Seeds: 

Anise 

TO  PniLIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Spices:  Red  pepper,  ground. . 
All  other  articles 

3,086 
491 

Grass,  alfalfa 

190 

Spices:  Pepper,  red,  ground . . 

22i,252 
333 

Total 

3,577 

5,753 

The  value  of  exports  from  Denia  to  the  United  States  in  1914  and 
the  first  half  of  1915  amounted  to  $298,741  and  $37,430,  respectively, 
and  consisted  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables.  The  Denia  consular 
agency  was  closed  June  2,  1915,  and  all  exports  from  that  port  there- 
after are  included  in  the  returns  of  the  Valencia  consulate. 

Only  two  articles  are  common  to  both  Valencia  and  Alicante  export 
statistics  in  considerable  quantities,  namely,  shelled  almonds  and 
ground  red  pepper.  The  total  shipments  of  shelled  almonds  from 
the  district  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $582,3G1,  as  against 
$421,844  for  1914.  Exports  of  ground  red  pepper  were  valued  at 
$237,927,  as  compared  with  $244,184  during  the  year  1914,  and  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
iWith  the  exception  of  shipments  to  the  United  States,  exports  of 
pepper  w^ere  unimportant.  All  the  ground  red  pepper  comes  from 
Murcia,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  convenience  to  the  shipper 
whether  export  is  made  from  Valencia  or  Alicante,  though  the  lat- 
ter port  is  of  course  the  natural  shipping  point. 
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